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Special articles in this issue include Livestock Feed Needs by Grant MacEwan, British Co- @ 
lumbia’s coming centenary by P. W. Luce, Kerry Wood’s Nature story, articles by Miriam j 
Green Ellis, Hazel Braithwaite, Agnes Krogan, Frank Steele, Katharine Howard, W. Beaver-Jones, 

F. A. Twilley, Maude Strike, Wm. Grasiuk and others..“And, of course, the farm women’s friend, 
Aunt Sal. ‘ 5 
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Champs of every weight class! 


HERE! NEW TASK-FORCE 


"57 CHEVROLE T TRUCKS 


The fleet that conquered 
the Alcan Highway | 


With their first steps, new ’57 Task-Force trucks 
proved their greatness. Six payload-carrying models, 
~ light-weights, mediums and heavies, roared up the en- 


tire length of the 1,520 mile Alcan Highway (normally 


a 72-hour run) in less than 45 hours — and with gas 
mileage ranging up to 20 miles per gallon! 


_ Chassis components (frames, steering, suspensions) 


were subjected to twisting, torturous miles of rutted, 


rough going. Engines and transmissions (including 


- 


PROVED ON THE ALCAN HIGHWAY | 


Chevrolet’s new 288-cu.-in. Super Taskmaster V8) - 
were severely tested over an obstacle course of 
mud and pounding gravel, up towering aoks and 
through treacherous washouts. 


An AAA-certified test run — proof that new 1957 


Chevrolet trucks have the- power, performance and 
' stamina to increase hauling efficiency on any job! 


See the Alcan champs in person at oe Chevrolet 
dealer’s! 


UNIVERSITY LIBRA v 
UNIVERSITY nr: J P : : 


Learn Facts on 


Chronic Ailments | _ 


FREE. BOOK _ “— Explains ‘Causes, 
- Effects cand ‘Treatment 


Neglected piles, fistula and colon trou- 
bles. often spread infection and cause 
other chronic conditions.- Write today for 
130-page FREE .BOOK.- Learn facts: 
McCleary Clinic and Hospital, C1176 Elms 
Bivd., Excelsior. Springs 5, Mo. 


BLACKLEG and 
MALIGNANT EDEMA 


with one shot of 


Se ana ilN 


Clostridium 


ChauveiSepticus Bacterin 
(Combining FULL dose for both 
~Blackleg and Malignant Edema) 


= More calves are protected, each 
year, from Blackleg and Malig- 


nant Edema with FRANKLIN, 
than with any other brand... 


The big new Franklin 
catalog contains hundreds of 
helpful aids. Get your free copy 

from the local Franklin dealer. 


or write 
Franklin Serum Co. of Canada Lid 


1227 9th Ave. East - Calgary, Alberta 


FRANKLIN 


V ‘ACCIN ES €& SUP PLIES 


Be Sure to Get the 
FRANKLIN CATALOG 


t f Hand operated, strong 
| Brass Pump, English 
| Made, fitted with improv- 
ied air chamber, adjust- 
Hable wrought iron foot. 
| 42" of %” bore spraying 
i hose, 15” extension lance 
with fixed jet and lime- 
washing nozzle. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


Order through your 
dealer or direct from 


$16.50 Canadian Organic 


oon es Developments Ltd. 

Baie nae, 306 Burns Building 

cash with CALGARY, ALBERTA 
order. ‘ 


Announce New Way 
To Shrink Painful 


Hemorrhoids 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves. Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special)—For the ~ 
first time science has found a new 
healing substance with the astonish- 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to relieve pain. Thousands have been 
relieved—without resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently re- 
lieving pain, actual reduction (shrink- 
age) took place. : 

Most amazing of all—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
astonishing statements like ‘Piles 
have ceased to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne*) — discovery of 
a famous scientific institute. 

Now you can get this new healing 
substance in suppository’or ointment 
form called Preparation H*.. Ask for 
it at all drug stores. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

*Trade Mark Reg. 
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MESSAGE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


In answering advertisements appearing in The Farm and Ranch Review 


please mention the name of this publication. When you do so it is a bog 
help to the advertising department. 
publications as the Farm and Ranch. 


1 will consider it a personal favor 
if you_will help out in this respect. : 


A warm welcome is extended to the many new readers of this farm 
publication. !-hope you will find The, Farm and Ranch Review an interesting 
addition to your reading material. 
welcome. a 


Comments and suggestions are always 
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Will Cut Your Snow 
Removal Costs 


| 
f 
& 
Drifting snow spells trouble on your com- @ 
munity roads—annoying traffic tie-ups and &@ 
costly plowing. Guard against this prob- a 
| 

| 

| 

a 


STEEL SNOW 
“FENCE POSTS 


Rosco Steel Tee-Rail posts hold firm 
for years—easy to attach 
and remove. 


lem — and save money by erecting ROSCO 
SNOW FENCE, 


You can protect miles of road with Rosco 
Snow Fence for less cost than keeping a 
single road free of snow by plowing ! 


MANUFACTURED. BY ROSCO METAL PRODUCTS (ALBERTA) LTD. 
SALES AGENTS 


FERGUSON SUPPLY ALBERTA LTD. 


WEST EDMONTON -11031 - dg AVE. 
3rd AVE. SOUTH ; 


Dganaee 620-= 9th AVE. 
’ LETHBRIDGE -1307 - 


Advertising is the bloodstream of such 


Lumbermen 
who depend on 


horse power...depend on 


ABSORBINE 


@ In the Maine woods, horses can't be 
beat for yarding logs. And the men who 
run these operations know there's no lini- 
ment for horses more effective than de- 
pendable Absorbine. 


A finishing rub with Absorbine can 
"prevent lay-offs due to galled shoulders 
or sore necks. By treating bruises and 
swellings with Absorbine early, it's possi- 
ble to prevent a more serious case of ring- 
bone or bog spavin. Does not blister skin. 
Only $2.50 forlarge bottle at all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 


Solve Your Grain Storage Problem 


QUALITY BUILT—LOW PRICED 


‘Galvanized Steel Grain Bins 


The CHEAPEST Way to store grain 
SAFELY on the farm. 

Economical first 
cost; heaviei 
gauge for longer 
life and low up- 
keep; easy, low- 
cost erection: 
roof filling door: 
easy to fill and 
empty. Bin di- 


Wall: height 
1,000 bus., 8’; 1,250 bus., 10°. 
low 8rd-class freight rate. 
Order NOW at these SPECIAL LOW 
PRICES, f.o.b., Winnipeg — and avoid 
costly losses from rats, mice, weather, 
mould and dockage. 

Bus. Weight 

Capacity Lbs. 


Regular Special 


7 250. “1,354 482.00 
ASSOCIATED MOTOR PRODUCTS 
Pembina and Fleet, Winnipeg 9, Man. 


STANDARD MODEL—special aluminum alloy— 
very sturdy and light, ey to handle. Nickle- 
plated, rust- resistant needle. Holds four 
characters. Patented, positive ear release prevents 


ear scratching, assures clean, legible imprint. 

ideal for mar! king cattle, swine, horses and small 

bes eae Outfit consists of pliers and %4” or 4” 
its (0 to 9) and 2 oz. bottle of ink. Costs only 

$18. 00 complete. 

Hevowwi G HEAD MODEL—same_ quality 

construction, holds 4 characters on each side— 

one side for your registration brand letters, other 

side for yous letter and animal number. Costs 

only $14.00 complete, 

Extra digits—50¢ Ink 2 oz. 60¢ 

At Drug, Feed and Hardware Stores 
VIOBIN (CANADA) LIMITED 


$t. Thomas, Ontario Wancouver, B.C. V-714 


ameter, 13' 8” :§ 
Takes. 


TARPS—CANVAS 


FITTED TRUCK COVERS 
100% PURE DOWN-FILLED PARKAS, 
Heavy Duty Zippers, Cut to Order 
FLAME-RESISTANT and WATER- 
PROOF CANVAS, CANVAS REPAIRS 


CALGARY TENT & 
AWNING LTD. 


614A - 17th Ave. W Ph. 27606 
“Our Business Covers a Lot of Things” 


———— nen : 


Inco Metals at Work in Canada 


A Copper i is one of the metals 
obtained when Inco work- 
men mine, mill, smelt and ~ 
‘refine ‘the ore. : 


Strip. made from Inco COp- 
pec is formed into fins for 
automobile radiators, oe : 


The number of fins in each 
radiator depends on cooling 
Fequicemme nts: 


a 


Radiators. are assembled, 
soldered and painted. 


8 out of 10 automobile radiators 


IE Along the assembly line 
in automobile plants, the 


on Canadian cars are made from edits are jtsalieom 


Inco CoPpPER 


Automobile radiators are made almost companies employ several thousand mea 

entirely of copper. And on Canadian cars, and women. 

it’s almost always Inco copper. Here’s how 3.The copper strip goes-to Canadian auto- 

this copper helps make jobs for thousands mobile radiator manufacturers where it 

of Canadians: is formed into tbe for the production ms IN 

_ of radiators. More people are employed od. INCO. 

1. To produce copper, Inco ore is mined, —_ ere. ; i) 
milled, smelted and refined by Canadian. 4. Along the assembly lines of the auto- eee acs Aen 
workmen. About 18,000 people work mobile companies, Canadian workmen “8° Write fora free copy. of the 
for Inco in Canada. install these radiators on cars and trucks, illustrated booklet ‘The 


; ; : Romance’ of Nickel”’. 
2. Refined copper is sold to Canadian Inco produces over 250,000,000 pounds 
companies for the manufacture of copper — of copper a year. And more than half of this 
tube, sheet, strip, rod and wire. peeee ‘ copper 1s used by Canadian industries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


. 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
Producer of Inco Nickel, Inco Nickel Alloys, ORC Brand Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, Selenium and Platinum, Pallediim and other Precious Metals, 
5s Aap a ‘ Dee! 


Fort Whoop-Up 


By C. FRANK STEELE 
(THERE igs. a growing interest in 
. Southern Alberta in the move to 

mark historic spots linked with the 
frontier era. Oldtimers’ Associations 
are getting busy gathering regional 
history and many of the present gen- 
eration, proud of their sturdy pioneer 
ancestors, are lending a hand. 


Marking of the last great Indian 
battlefield in the West is being urged. 
Scene of this epic struggle between 
the Blackfeet and the Crees is along 
the coulees at Lethbridge. It is pack- 
ed with history but remains unidenti- 
fied by monument, cairn or adequate 
historical sign indicating the spot. 

There is a movement afoot in Fort 
Macleod to build a replica of the ori- 
ginal fort on an island in the Oldman 
River. That historic post, erected by 
the first contingent of Mounted Police 
undér that famed frontier commander, 
Col. J. F..Macleod, in 1874, carries 
with it priceless history. The pro- 
posed replica (plans have been drawn 
by a Calgary architect) will cost some 
$40,000, but Fort Macleod is not afraid 
of the cost. It is a lot of money to 
raise and the provincial government 
might help, but the project has sub- 
stantial backing in the old town on 
the banks of the Oldman. 


In Lethbridge, the Southern Alberta 
Oldtimers’. Association plans to build 
a replica of old Fort Whoop-Up, an- 
other history-making link with the 
early days. Some money has already 
been raised and C. E. Parry, who has 
‘ gparked the proposal from the start, 
is confident it will go ahead. This 
Lethbridge native son says it “must 
be done before all the oldtimers are 
gone from the scene. The Pemmican 
Club is backing it and they are deter- 
mined to see it materialize.” Mr. 
Parry is a rancher and the busy 
secretary-manager of the Lethbridge 
Exhibition Board with a reputation 
for getting things done. 


Fort Whoop-Up has been called the 
“Little Chicago of the Frontier.” It 
was located eight miles up the Oldman 
River south of the present site of 
Lethbridge (then Coalbanks), and 
was the most famous—and_ notorious, 
too — of the chain of forts in the 
Southern Alberta country from 1867 
to 1874. 


September 29, 1946, the Lethbridge 
Junior Chamber of Commerce did 
something about Fort Whoop-Up for 
it unveiled.a cairn, suitably inscribed, 
marking the site. This is something 
but the oldtimers’ association want 
the old fort rebuilt in the city to be- 


come perhaps the clubrooms of the 


pioneers and the home of an historical 
museum. . 


The First Capital 


Some oldtimers call Fort Whoop-Up 
the “first capital’ of Southern Al- 
’ ‘perta, certainly it was the first ‘‘me- 
tropolis.” There was plenty of life 
there — and a lot of lawlessness, for 
it was a trading post in which the 
whites from Montana Territory swap- 
ped bad whiszey for furs. The fort 
was owned by the two Howiy Brothers 
and B. B. Hamilton, who driftéd in 
from Fort, Benton, to enrich themselves 
in the fur trade. The big fort wus 
built in 1869, after the first frail 
structure, Fort Hamilton, was burned 
to the ground in 1868, according to 
some records of that period but fron- 
tier history is not always accurate. 

‘After the fire Healy and Hamilton 
moved north a quarter of a mile and 
built Fort Whoop-Up, employing 
William Gladstone, said to have been 
a nephew of the great English states- 
man of that name, to do the job. 
He was a ship’s carpenter and hired 
_30 men to help built the log post. 


To Live Again 


The log post measured 135 by 140 
feet and stood about 12 feet high. It 
was built in a hollow square like many 
of the early forts in the West at the 
time it provided the best protection. 
Fort Whoop-Up, armed with several 
cannon, flew the American flag for 
these reckless five traders from Ben- 
ton, head of navigation on the Mis- 
souri River, knew no law or boundary 
lines. It was wide open country. 

But the traders had their troubles 
from the Indians, who often ““whooped 
it up” when filled with firewater doled 
out to them through a narrow wicket 
by the whites, and the Spitzie Cavalry. 
Then there is some mention in early 
records of gangs of negroes who 
roamed the border trails at the time. 

Whoop-Up was the only active post 
trading with the Indians between 
Fort Edmonton and the United States 
before the Mounted Police came in 
and ran out the frontier rum-runners. 
Fort Bentorf, 200 miles southeast, was 
the jumping off place for outfits head- 
ed for Canada over the Benton or 
Whoop-Up ‘Frail. The famous old 
trail is now all but obliterated but is 
marked by a cairn at Coutts. Furs 
bought in South Alberta were 
freighted by bull train to Benton and 
sent south,by river boat to St. Louis. 
The crafty traders brought flour, 
sugar, tea and other provisions as 
well as whiskey, back with them to 
the fort. It is said the Indians were 
given one cup of whiskey for a buffalo 
robe and a quart of liquor was 
swapped for a good pony. 

When the Red Coats arrived at 
Fort Whoop-Up, Col. Macleod offered 
the traders $10,000 for the establish- 
ment. (It was still flying the Stars 
and Stripes, but it was hauled down 
in no time flat when the police put in 
an appearance.) The owners asked 
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get more 
from your 
farm 
machinery. 
with 
Imperial 
farm 


products 


For More Power 


€sso TRACTOR 
GASOLINE* 
specially designed for 
farm engines. 


€sS0 GASOLINE 
for full power in high 
compression engines, 


$25,000 for the post, which Col. Mac- 
leod refused. The Police moved west Esso DIESEL 
30-odd miles and built Fort Macleod. FUEL 
The traders were outsmarted for they for smooth, sure diesel 
lost the fort and the money, too. power. 
. * Available in Alberta, 
Last Indian Battle Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


The last Indian battle — the Battle 
of Lethbridge — mentioned above 
was fought in 1870. It commenced on 
the Whoop-Up site and ended at the 
fourth coulee south of the present 
overhead bridge, as far as this writer 


: 


For Complete Lubrication 
Marvelube 


can learn. MOTOR OIL 
Young Constable Grayburn, one of lengthens engine life; 
the early Mounted Police, was killed ° 
near Fert Walsh in the Cypress Hills 
in 1879. His murderer, a Blood Indian Marvelube 
Starchild, was arrested for the slay- GEAR OILS 
ing two years later. He was in hiding for friction-free 
with relatives in a teepee at Many operation. 
Ghost Land’ (the Whoop-Up country), 
and died of consumption in 1881 and . 
was buried near Fort Whoop-Up. —- For Thorough Pr otection| 
About 1876-7 the famed moun- € 
$so 


taineer and father of Waterton Lakes 
National Park, ‘Kootenai’ Brown, 
lived at Fort Whoop-Up for two years. 


MP GREASE 
gives all-season 


This was before he built his trading rte 
post at Waterton, -which was located protection. 
near the present Lethbridge . 
Y.M.C.A.’s summer camp — Camp For prompt delivery - 
Inuspi, on the banks of lower Water- of your farm 


"4 gasoline, oil and grease 
m needs... Call your 
2) IMPERIAL OIL agent. 


ton Lakes. 

After the traders were cleaned out 
hv the Mounties, Dave Akers used the 
old furt as headquarters for his ranch 
and soon after this the famous old 


post rapidly deteriorated. Whites and IMPERIAL 
Indians helped themselves to the logs 
and all that remains of the fort today 
are the stone fireplaces in the dwell-| y 
ings of the traders in the stockade and 
. PRODUCTS 


a partly filled in water well. 


eter AT 


In the past five years average per ALWAYS 
acre wheat production in Australia . ¥ 
has risen to around 17.6 bushels, LOOK TO IMPERIAL . 
FOR THE BEST 


Meainly due to better farming tech- 
nique and improved varieties. 
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Farm Women And Farm Organizations 


DEPRESSION PRICES — We sell cheap— 
save 75 %—new and used tractor parts — 
150 makes and models—1956 catalog ready 
25c — refundable. SURPLUS 
CORPORATION, 


— send 


TRACTOR PARTS 
Fargo, ‘North Dakota. 


PREVENT AND TREAT 


MASTITIS with 


PENI-MYCIN 


Bougies or Ointment 


The original “DOUBLE ACTION” penicillin— 
streptomycin products that have proven so effective 
in treating most common cases of Bovine Mastitis. 


VioBin P.M. “wax type” Bougies are more flexible ~ 
—easier to insert, fully soluble. : 
AVAILABLE: 

Packages of 6 and 12—60,000 and 100,000 units. 
VioBin P.M. Ointment is prepared ina special non- 

» irritating, odourless base that reaches into every 
crevice of the udder and assures an active concen- 
tration for 48 to 72 hours regardless of repeated 
milking. 

AVAILABLE: 


4 cc's ea aeag! Tube, 200,000 units; 8 cc's 
Applicator Tube, 500,000 units. 


From Drug Stores 


VioBIN (CANADA) LIMITED 
St. Thomas, Ontario Vancouver, B.C. 
V-730 


Puts New Life Into Your Farm! 


Why Wait 7... 


By HAZEL BRAITHWAITE 
i hai dictionary defines the word 
home as a house, apartment, or 
other shelter that is the fixed resi- 
dence of a person. or family, or a 
household. A place for one’s domestic 
affections. : 


The establishing of a home is a 
large undertaking, one of responsibil- 
ity and self denial. And yet to be 
able to establish a home, raise chil- 
dren, and then to send them, well 
educated, resourceful, confident, with 
kindly tolerance toward their fellow 
men, out into a workaday world, is 
one of the most wonderful achievents 
of mankind. 


To establish a home has been some- 
thing, that down through the years 
people have toiled and slaved for. Our 
early pioneers in Alberta came for 
one purpose only, to establish a home, 
where the young people might grow 
up and have a better opportunity to 
develop than they would have in the 
more “densely settled older communi- 
ties. It was this pressure of building 
a home that drove the early settlers 
in Western Canada towards primitive 
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, ey Ww 
go ahead with FIL 


See your nearest Bank of Montreal manager 


TO 2 MILLION CAMADIANS 


Bl 


apia2 


about a Farm Improvement Loan. 


Bank or MontTREAL 
Canada's First Sank 


working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 


Oe 


WEST 


Livestock Grow More, 
Yield More, on Warmed Water 


EEL 


This heater will 
pay you dividends 
year after year. 


Ask your 
local dealer, . 
or write... 


Stock Trough HEATERS 


will pay you extra profits in increased’ 


production from your livestock, by warm- 
ing their drinking water, easily, quickly, 
economically. Burn straw, paper, refuse, 
wood or.coal. Easily operated, top feed, 
removable grate. Top quailty heavy gauge 


". steel; all welded: construction; large:-heat- 
- ing surface. : PO ae 


AN ALL- CANADIAN CANADA- WIDE ORGANIZATION 


WESTEEL 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 
WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY 
EDMONTON VANCOUVER TORONTO MONTREAL 


i ioe 


forms of ‘co-operation. By united 
effort, work could be done which was 
beyond the capabilities of the indivi- 
dual, or at least very difficult for him 
to perform. — 

Heavier farming operations were 
often done by a group of fellow 
workers. The burden of road struc- 
ture and maintenance were distributed 
among all members of the community. 
The quilting bee where the women 
gathered for miles around, proud of 
their labor and happy for the oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas and hear the 
latest news. 

When the paring bees were held, 
there came the tottering elders and 
active youths. Memories of the past 
engaging the attention of the ones, 
and romance quickening the pulses of 
the other. These forms of co-opera- 
tion have for the most part passed 
from view in rural Canada, yet they 
have had a lasting effect inthe minds 
of people towards the more systema- 
tized and scientific c@operation of the 
present day. 


Early Farm Organizations 


From the pioneer days when the 
only thing necessary to build a home 
and provide a livelihood was a strong 
back, long hours of work, .and few 
wants. It was in this setting that the 
farmer suddenly found himself caught 
up in an industrial network of which 
he knew nothing. While these changes 
were in progress, a type of organiza- 
tion was launched by groups of farm- 
ers, and was the first real token of a 
movement abroad among them. These 
organizations were aimed at cultiva- 
ting and extending the knowledge of 
the farming industry, bringing a high- 
er standard of living and opportunity 
to rural families. 

The first record of an agricultural 
organization in Canada goes back to 
1765 at Windsor, N.S. A few years 
later an agricultural society was 
established by Lord Dorchester at 
Quebec City, and it was intended for 
both French and English speaking 
farmers. But it was not until 1872 
that a really serious effort was made 
to organize Canadian farmers. 


As settlements and railroads moved 
farther west in Canada, the problems 
of marketing grain and livestock be- 
came a problem. We are all aware 
of the many situations and difficulties 
encountered by these early settlers. 
Finally the railroads made it known 
that they would only handle grain 
through elevators. Up to that time 
daily telegrams had been sent to the 
individual buyers setting forth the 
price to be paid for grain, and the 
farmer had ‘benefited by this compe- 
tition. But after the elevators were 
established, a few men in a little room 
in Winnipeg, arranged a price for 
each important buying point and.one 
telegram was sent quoting the price 
to the farmer. Competition had been 
nullify. It is estimated that in 1897, 
one million dollars was lost to the 
grain farmers in juggling prices. This 
is just one instance that made farm- 
ers realize the difficulties they were 
faced with. 


The need for a farm organization 
grew. until early in 1905, through;ine 
efforts of J. W. Keen, of Turnip Lake, 
the principles of an organization 
known as the Society of Equity was 


brought to the attention of the farm-. 


ers in the Edmonton area. About this 
time Alberta received its start at 
Strathcona.. These groups united in 
1909, forming the United Farmers of 
Alberta, which carried on until 1949, 
when it was necessary once again to 
unite forces and the Farmers’ Union 
of Alberta was born. 3 
‘Now what about that other im- 
portant person who takes a large 


share in building a home, the farm 
wife? She shares with her husband 
all manner of work, from milking 
cows to actual field work with tractors 
and combines. Men realized they 
never could have built their homes 
in those early days without the stead- 
fast help and encouragement of their 
wives. So from the very beginning of 
farm organizations, history tells us 
that women were granted equal rights 
and privileges. 


Farm Women Organize 


Here in Alberta farm women felt it - 
would be to their own advantage to 
have their own section in the farm 
organization. This was accomplished 
by 1914. It was intended from the 
very beginning that there be no 
separation of interest between the wo- 
men’s section and the main body of 
the organization. This has been strict- 
ly adhered to over the years, and to- 
day when a resolution passés in our 
women’s convention, it has the sup- 
port of all the organization. In this 
manner the first farm women’s or- 
ganization of -its kind in Canada, 
that is one entirely free from govern- 
ment tutelage had come into exis- 
tence. Today the F.W.U.A. have their 
own executive and board of directors. 
They meet in joint session with the 
men to consider constitutional amend- 
ments and resolutions pertaining to 
the organization as a whole. They 
have their own four-day convention 
packed with educational activity. It 
was through the efforts of the 
F.W.U.A. that today’s health units 
are scattered throughout Alberta, and 
as far back as 1920 they were asking 
to have crime comics banned. : 


Favor Trade Expansion 


God never intended any human be- 
ing to go hungry while large amounts 
of food wasted. Farm women are 
pooling their ideas, along with their 
husbands, just the same as in the 
farming operations and see no reason 
why we’ shouldn’t sell Poland 20 
million dollars worth of wheat if 
Poland wants to buy it. Is there any 
reason why we cannot have some of 
the beautiful dress materials from In- 
dia? Every country of the world 
has something Canadians can and 
would use. Just as sure as Canada has 
something other countries can use. 
Building a home and setting our chil- 
dren an:example of world neighborli- 
ness is something to achieve. 

Farm women need an opportunity 
to relax and exchange ideas, and what 
better place can this be done except 
through their own organization, where 
the other members have the same 
problems, same aims and objectives, 
and same profession? Farm women 
represent farm opinion on many gov- 
ernment bodies such as board of 
governors of the University, Agricul- 
tural education, Alberta Library 
Board, Curriculum Committee, Alco- 
holic Foundation Committee, and Win- 
ter Unemployment Committe. 

The Farm Women’s Union of Al- 
berta endeavors to engender a spirit 
of goodwill and friendliness in. each 
community by study, discussion, social 
intercourse and a well-balanced pro- 
gram. , : 

A.. prosperous, agriculture xieans 
bet{axseiter horaes, modern conveni- 


“ences and the amenities of modern 


lying for every member of the family. 

When F.U.A. Week is held from 
November 12 to 17, I am sure farm 
women will be very proud, to cele- 
brate along with their menfolk, the 
many achievements, and worthwhile 
efforts carried on by the farm organ- 


- ization over the last half century. 


nh Aa 
Aurecomycin increased both the 
growth rate and feed efficiency. of four 
lots of swine fed rations of different 
protein content in a test conducted at 
the Melfort Experimental Farm, 


Good Farmer 


..and he knows it’s good business to 
HAVE FARM MACHINERY SERVICED NOW 


i 


Good farming to him is mainly a matter of 
doing the right things at the right time. He 
will tell you that now is the time to make 
sure that farm machinery is ready for trouble- 
free operation next spring. Waiting would be 
risky — might mean delays or breakdowns 
which could cost him a crop. When the 
seasons roll around, he will be ready to roll 
too, non-stop. ae 


None of his precious seeding or harvest 


It pays to get your farm machines 
serviced by men who know them best 


. Your tH. dealer's factory-trained mechanics know your IH ~ 
~ tractors and machines as well as:you know the palm of your 


“45-604 


hand! They diagnose trouble quickly with modern equipment 
—go after it with modern tools. and 1H_ precision service parts. 
They work with the speed and skill. of factory experts. No 
wasted time, no lost motion. The results: A sweet job—at a 
reasonable price—and a highly satisfied customer! 


YOUR IH DEALER IS THE MAN TO SEE 


—_ 


Bring ’em home for service 
that makes them — 
run like new again! 


HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL 


time will be wasted on fixing things up. He is 
getting scheduled IH inspection and service on 
all his important equipment now —in the shop 
today instead of in the field tomorrow. 


This time of year he can spare his tractor 
for a few days much easier than he can later. 
And his IH service men are not quite so rushed 
—can give his jobs unhurried care. And he has 
proved many times:that IH service is the most 
dependable, most profitable help he can get. 


SERVICE - PARTS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY. OF CANADA, LIMITED, Hamilton, Ontorio 
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Fruit For | Prairie Farm Gardens 


Europe needs three million barrels 
of oil a day of which two million have 
been coming from the Middle East. 
About 1,200,000 barrels have been 
coming through the Suez canal. 


SAFE « FAST + SURE 


Convenient... payable at par anywhere ° 


FOR SALE AT ALL CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
STATIONS, TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS OFFICES ~ 


| 
va 
EP ee 
7BN 


Chocked full of bright gift 
ideas for home and family . .-~ 
every page is proof — it Pays 
to Shop at EATon's! 


This catalogue Free on Request 
* to Mail Order, Winnipeg. 


le EATON Coie 


WINNIPEG CANADA 


Save 


By LEONARD D. NESBITT 
HERE will come a time when farm 
families in the Prairie Provinces 
will be able, if they so desire, to 
supply their wants in small fruits. 
That is the opinion of P. D. Hargrave, 


ticultural Station at Brooks, Alberta. 
Mr. Hargraves shakes his head, how- 
ever, when it is suggested that this 
area will grow sufficient suitable 
apples for the domestic requirements. 
The luscious fruitage from the interior 
valleys of British Columbia, he thinks, 
will continue to find their main mar- 
ket outlet in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. > 


The principal program being fol- 
lowed by the Brooks station is de- 
veloping deciduous trees for shelter- 
belt and roadside planting. The pro- 
duction of evergreen trees is a spe- 
cialty at the Fort Saskatchewan pro- 
vincial horticultural station. But at 
Brooks considerable time and’ effort 


is spent on developing new and im- 
proved varieties.-of fruiting bushes 
and trees, and many kinds of vege- 
tables. Tobacco has even been grown 
successfully at the station, and also 
peanuts. But such efforts were more 
in the nature of adventurous experi- 
ments. - : 


Fruits from the Farm 


There are now improved varieties of 
raspberries, currants and strawberries 
which will produce abundantly in farm 
gardens. The search is now for an 
early, hardy plum, but Mr. Hargraves 
thinks well of the varieties named 
Norther, Dandy and Mina. 

“The fruit that is going to find a 
popular place on farms is the new 
Mongolian cherry,’ said Mr. Har- 


today 


for the things you want 


tomorrow . 


- IMPERIAL 


superintendent of thé Provincial Hor-- 


Some 23,000 fruit trees are growing in orchards at the Provincial 
Horticultural Station, Brooks, Alberta. 


graves. “‘A row will provide abundance 
of as good a fruit as can be bought.” 
These cherries are being grown suc- 
cessfully and producing abundantly at 
the Beaverlodge station in the Peace 
River country. 


Sand cherries as a fruit have been 
overlooked in Mr. Hargraves’ opinion. 
He recommends Hansen’s Bush and 
thinks people will be well repaid to 
plant sand cherries. 


About 23,000 fruit trees have been, 
or are being, grown from seedlings on 
the station, 17,000 being apple trees 
and the balance plums, apricots. and 
pears. Mr. Hargraves. remarked that 
if half a dozen suitable crosses ma- 
terialize out of that large number he 


would be quite happy with the results - 


obtained. Copious notes are kept on 
each tree every year as to such char- 
acteristics as hardiness, flowering and 
fruiting and so on. 

At the present time Mr. Hargraves 
believes that the best apple available 


is Hayer No. 12. He also thinks well 
of Brooks 27, developed on the station, 


which John Lloyd, horticulturist of 
Adanac, Sask., thinks has a real 
future. 


Co-operative Effort 


Horticulturists in the employ of 
governments, universities and com- 
mercial businesses are working con- 
tinuously and with infinite patience 
seeking to develop fruit trees and 
bushes for growing on prairie farms. 
They meet in a co-operative fruit 
breeding project and work with the 
Western Canadian Society of Agri- 
culturists' to report results, study 
what has been accomplished and 
make plans for future efforts. 


There was. a time in the pioneer 
stage of development when few people 
thought fruit could be produced in 
volume on the plains and parklands 
of Western Canada. But the inde- 
fatigable horticulturist has, over the 
years, brought about surprising re- 
sults. Right now every farm can 
have a productive little fruit orchard. 


= Potato Research 


The Brooks station is also involved 
in developing a potato suitable for the 
province of Alberta: What is wanted 
is a spud that will replace the Netted 
Gem, will look like a Gem, be ten days 
earlier in marketability, have a high, 
dry matter content, good baking char- 
acteristics, be easier of culture and 
must be free from scab. : : 


During the month of August, be- 


+tween 7,000 and 10,000 potato seeds. 


are planted in a greenhouse 2t Brooks. 
By the following January potatoes 


have been formed and these are 


stored until spring. Then they are 
seeded by hand in individual hills. - 


-The final crop is rigidly culled and 


only about 100 are selected for further - 
experiments. This year only about 5 
plants have been chosen for further 
experimentation. There have been 
only 23 selections in the past four 
years. These go to the Experimental 


‘Station at Scott, Sask., then to the 


Western Potato Trials, after which 
their performance comes under the * 
Dept. of Agriculture and the Western 
Committee, then on to the National 
Potato trialswhere, if they pass all 
tests, they can be named. Alberta 
now exports large quantities of po- 
tatoes, some finding a market as far 
east as Toronto. Around Brooks the 
potato acreage averages 1,200. 


Don Shaw, assistant manager, has 
charge of vegetable experiments. New 
varieties of beans, sweet corn and 
cauliflower are being tried out. Tests 
are being made as to how vegetables 
stands up under freezing because 
many families with deep freezes want 
to store vegetables for the winter 


; Season, 


Tomatoes are being bred for earli- 
ness, acceptability for home gardens 
and use for canning. A new variety 
known as the Earthy Lethbridge is 
considered most promising. Tomato 
canning will not be a branch of indus- 
try in Alberta until suitable varieties 
are produced in volume. : 


Sugar beets grow exceptionally 
well, producing a heavy tonnage with 
high sugar content. 


‘The Brooks station furnishes in- 
formation for the Horticultural Guide, 
issued each year by the Alberta De- 
partment of Agriculture which con- 
tains lists of recommended varieties 
of vegetables. 


Shelterbelt Trees 


For shelterbelts cottonwoods and 
poplars are being developed. A cross 
between these two varieties made by 
A. Griffin is a beautiful tree, rather 
small in size, and with restricted 
roots. It is known as the Griffin pop- 
lar. Mr. Griffin was former super- 
intendent of the Department of Na- 
tural Resources, Canadian Pacific 
Railway. He was for some years 
superintendent of irrigation for the 
C.P.R. at Brooks. He was a horticul- 
turist of high standing and had work- 
ed with Luther Burbank in California. 


The Brooks poplar 2, 4, 5 and 6 
are showing up well at the station and 
are big, quick-growing trees. Other 
varieties include Ash, Russian Olive, 
willows of various kinds, Mayday and 
Manchurian elm, which is a rather 
striking tree of unusual beauty. Seed- 
lings of this elm were obtained from 
Manchuria years ago by A. Griffin and 
Dr. Skinner, of Dropmore, Man. The 
trees on the Brooks station grew from 
seed obtained from the mother tree 
planted by Mr. Griffin at Brooks. 


The work of this provincial horti- 
cultural station is going on steadily 
year after year. The ultimate results 
will be of benefit to the farm people, 
not only of Alberta, but of all the 
prairie provinces. It’s efforts are in- 
ter-related with those of horticultural 
stations in Saskatchewan and Mani- - 
toba and with that of horticulturists 
in the employ of governments, univer- 
sitiees and commercial businesses. ° 


nc rl een 


STRICTLY BUSINESS 


The story is told of a businessman 
who was asked to say grace, some- 
thing which he had been unaccustom- 
ed in doing. Here is what he said: 
“Dear Lord, we are in receipt of your 
kind favors of recent date and beg to 
thank you. We hope to merit your 
continued courtesy.” 


a 


Coyote Trapping 
By M. J. CAVANAUGH, 


South Hollywood, Sask. 


Ts coyote is considered by many 
to be the hardest animal to catch 
in a steel trap. It is believed that this 
is due to its keen power of smelling, 
but I have come to the conclusion it 
fs because of its sharp eyesight. 
Many times I have tried to catch coy- 
otes by putting a trap in its bed, ona 
strawstack, or around some dead ani- 
mal, and found that these sets were 
rarely successful. 


To trap a coyote one e must study its 
habits.; The animal has many feeding 
“grounds and, in travelling from one to 
another, he uses the same trail in 
‘many places. I believe that the trail 
set is the best way to catch coyotes. 
To find his trail, follow his tracks, a 
little way to one side, until-you come 
to a place where several tracks join, 
generally on an old trail or climbing 
a hill. Other times he’ will slink 
through a ravine. 


On my trap line I have often come 

‘ upon the track of a big coyote and 
found he travelled on both sides of a 
strip of brush. On one side was a 
field and on the other a slough and an 
either side he could travel on snow 

“crust and not leave a trail. I decided 
to fence ‘him in with a short fence 
made of binder twine extending from 
each side of the brush across two 
openings. The next time he came he 
detoured the fence and broke trail in 
the brush. After he had passed that 
way a few times I concealed a trap 
in his trail and canent the wise, old 
rascal, 


I use only Noz-2 double-spring 
traps which: some consider too small 
for coyotes. But if it is set so that it 
will catch him low down on the legs or 
preferably on the toes, and there is a 
light toggle which he can drag a 
short ways, he will not put up much 
of a fight on being taken from the 
trap. Strike him hard on the nose 
with a stout stick, which will stun 

“him and then crush his ribs behind 
his left shoulder, which wili injure his 
heart, and he will die immediately and 
the hide will not be damaged: 


A good plan when trapping coyotes 
is first to make a visible set and when 
he sees it he will detour. Then’set a 
carefully placed trap in the detour. 
As he watches the old set he will 
often step into the new one. 
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WARM AIR: “All-New” Model 


PLENUM 


RETURN AIR 
PLENUM 


The 


100 is pictured here 


The “Big Brother” 
Model 200 also has the 
new compact design. 


CUT- AWAY VIEW 


— EXTRA FEATURES THIS YEAR — 


@ More Efficient Fire Travel 
@ Extracts More Heat From Fuel 
@ Washable Filters 


@ Ash Pan ? 

@ Fan Bearings Oiled For Life 

@ Takes Less Floor Space 

@ Two-Speed Continuous Fan Operation 

@ New Style J opegigha df Cleanouts Makes Coal Fired 


Photo by R. M. Bunnell, Swift, Current. 
Donna Cox holidaying at her grandfather’s farm near Moose Jaw. 


As I have grown too old to follow 
the traphne I will pass on this care- 
fully guarded secret, obtained at high 
price from an Indian who was an old 
friend of mine. It will help worthy 
trappers. Novices will have to study 
the animal, however, if they. want to 
make a success of a trapline. 


Here is the Paddle Set: — Make 
a paddle about five inches square, 
with a short handle, out of native 


timber. I also find it a good idea to “Models 
carry a.small, short-handled, wooden = —Than_Oil Fired 
shovel of the same material, Small @ 


squares of writing paper are also 
needed. 


' When you get a trail, circle it, com- 
ing to it again behind a brush, if 
possible. Spring your trap, folding |. 
the two springs as small as possible, 
and place it in a hole you have dug 
in the snow. Place the pan of the 
trap in the exact spot where the coy- 
ote has stepped. Cover the trap with 
paper and with your shovel bring 
some fresh snow from behind the 
brush. Fill the hole over the trap 
level, dig out a foot-print and be 
sure to place it over the trap pan. Then 
with your paddle level the snow, leav- 
ing as few paddle marks as possible. 
Then scatter fine snow on top, fanning 
it with your paddle to make it drift. 
Scatter fine snow in the air so that it 
will fall naturally. Fill your tracks 
in the same way and the hole be- 
hind the brush, With a little practise 
you will be able to make an effective 
set which the human eye cannot de- 
tect. 


24 = 
bb HEATING LIMITED 


THREE HILLS, ALBERTA 


Now you will have 
on Inorveased, Intervent 
Uv AQWULG. 


{nterest paid on personal savings accounts 
has been increased to 242% a year. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


EMANS 


STANDBY 


a - : ; (Qubber Heels Soles 
Brooks Apple No. 27, a successful L NY, meee Pa OER : 
prairie production. : : 
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_ Farming Isa 


AT SEE John Smith’s selling out.” 
Tom Wilson’s sixty-year-old face 
Was grave, as he turned from the sale 
notice hanging on the wall of the 
country cross-roads’ store. He faced 
the small group of men who were his 
neighbors. “Too bad!” He shook his 
grey head. “What’ll he do in the 
city? All John knows is farming.” 
He’ll do a darn sight better than on 
the farm, maybe,” broke in a younger 


19 e can man. “He's only around thirty. He’ll 
t “aes oie ipway a he get good wages laboring even. What’s 
x cross e road luring t : _ the sense of him sticking around 'till 


: he’s an old man, bucking hail an’ 
frost,-low prices an’ hard work for 
{the rest. of ‘his life. For two pins I’d 
sell-out: ysef. If it wasn’t for Nell 
and thé kids I believe I would. But 
you can’t ‘budge them . 

-Tom Wilson's eyes ‘erinigled as he 
smiled, | “You re lucky, Jim, that they 
want to stay. Farming’s’a way of 
life, daddie, in spite of. «ally that’s 
against it, and for my” mind, ‘it’s ba 
best there is.” 

“That's. so,” nodded big Bob Lan: 
ders, “you can’t take a woman ‘and 
kids who've been raised on the farm, 
and‘ coop ’em up in the°city, Jim.’ I 
_| tried it once, and we , couldn't get back 
quick enough.” . : 

Heads were Sodding in Spresdiant: 
and young Jim, grinning a bit sheep- 
-\ishly said, “Well, maybe you're right, 

but we sure don’t make much out of 
For far or near — SAVE UP TO $15.00 farming these days, do. we?” 
Send name, address, age for Free Eye Tes- “Maybe not, ” said Tom quietly, 


} ter. Latest Style, A t 
FREE! Catalogue and full , “but think of what you have, ‘Jim. 
s; information. MELO | Sust think on it-for a while andsee 


VICTORIA OPTICAL CO., sy KN-953, | if you’d like to give it up.” 
276% Yonge St. Toronto 2, Ont.j oo, 


ov Man, 


tourist season.” 


THE NEW ‘MODERN. 
HOME PHYSICIAN : 


zy 
All about Health, how to preserve and 
improve-it, Illness; how. to recognize 
and prevent it. By Victor Robinson. A 
complete encyclopedia of health, writ- 
ten in non-technical language for the 
Fully illustrated with photo- 
and line drawings. i 
896" pages, “ “over” 900° pictures. 
$5.95; "postage paid. - 
Dept: FR, HOME HYGIENE CO., 
: P. 0. Box 403, Station A, 
Toronto, Ontario 


home. 


“ Jim’s Thoughts 

Jim was silent. He thought ofhis 
comfortable farm: chome:: Maybe . it 
wasn’t everything he warited: They 
‘hadn’t got running -water-yet — but 
now they had electricity, and: ‘Nell‘had 


ARTHRITI & 


NEURITIS Ss 


. SCIATICA 
ee Ea Treated By Non-Surgical Methods 
At Famous Health Resort 


warm in the winter. No more mess- 
ing about with wood and coal; 


they could go to town and take in a 


A greater 
cy Rheumatism and its kindred 3 : 
guinedins diseases attack bodily func- |S80w once in a while and come back 
waters Hans ce ee aiken you | to the house that was comfortable. 
ake medicines for tempora: ‘ * : 
ae relief of pain only. you ar |: He thought of the house as‘it stood 
piace in ignoring nature's warning and | this sunny fall afternoon, surrounded 
the world permitting the cause of your . 2 
condition to grow worse. by still blooming flowers, late asters 


and glowing dahlias and gorgeous 
zinnias that*hadn't yet been touched 
by frost. 
_ He remembered how Nell had made 
her perennial garden, starting ten 
years ago with a piece of land-that 
had been rough brush, where willows 
and alders vied for supremacy. Now 
it was one of the beauties of the 
countryside. © 

Now lovely blossoms followed each 
other in luxurious progression, from 
the purple and yellow iris in early 
spring, the pink and white and crim- 
son glory of peonies in early summer, 
the radiant orange lilies and the tall 
blue delphinums that lured the tiny 
jeweled humming-birds small 
scraps of magic to Jim’s children. 


He visualized the vegetable garden 
that stretched west of the flowers, 
and he could see the straight rows of 
tender vegetables, the tasselled corn 
waving in the breeze, peas hanging 
fully podded, huge jade heads of let- 
tuce, crisp and cool, potatoes and 
beans, carrots and turnips, cabbage 
and cauliflower: all the result of their 
labor with the assistance of beneficent 
nature. Food they would have in 
plenty this winter — ‘and, with the 
cows milking so well, they should 
have a decent living. 

He had done wisely to get into that 
pure-bred Jersey strain, Jim figured. 
The cream cheques were much larger 


Resultful Treatments Available Now 


The Excelsior Institute trustworthy and 
scientific treating methods are designed 
to correct the real underlying causes of 
r ailments and start the removal of 
ose poisons in your system 
which are causing your suffering. 


Revealing Free I!lustrated Book 
Our New FREE Book tells how 
thousands have been successfully 

treated in recent years. Write to- 

a It na. save you years of 
pnt Aa fo obligation. 


EXCELSIOR INSTITUTE, Dept. CA-250, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Humane—effective for 
calves up to two months. 
No bleeding. No sore heads 
to treat. 


COSTS LESS THAN 2c 
PER CALF : 


1% 07. (15 
to 25 calves) 


a ahae 


3% 02. 
At Drug and (35 to 50 calves) $1.00 


Feed Stores 


VIOBIN (CANADA) LIMITED 


St. Thomas, Ontario — Vancouver, B.C. V-729 


By KATHERINE HOWARD: 


her propane gas stove that she was.so- 
proud of. They had an oil floor heat-- 
er, too, that kept the /house good and» 


and: 


Way Of Life 


now, and. if the crop. ‘murned” out ‘as 
well as it looked, maybe they could 
swing a couple of milking machines. 


Nell had said, no, they would manage - 


the milking between herself and Jim, 
and Ted, the oldest boy.. But Ted was 
still going to the consolidated school 
at Medville, and Jim wanted him to go 
on through grade twelve. So maybe! 


Of course cows made a lot of work. 
Chickens .and pigs, too, took up a lot 
of time. Seems as though, now-a- 
days, people on farms tried to do as 
little chores as possible, but Jim 
figured it was silly to put @ gy his eggs 
into one basket. 


The Hail Storm 
He remembered that grim day three 
years ago, when the dark clouds had 
gathered in the..north-west — dark 
clouds that held strange strips of 
greenish light in their centre. That 
was the day Jim’s farm.had been 


hailed out, along with many of his - 


neighbors. 

He had never forgotten how the 
hail had battered upon the roof with 
the sound of bullets, and the fury of 
the icy fusillade -upon- the- lush -crep 
of wheat and barley and flax that had 
rippled: in the breeze, only_an hour 
before. 


cushions up.against the windows, but 
in spite of that, four of them had:been 
smashed’. . . and there. were: thirty 
dead chickens in the run, bashed to 
the ground by the hailstones, that 
were not like hailstones at all but 
chunks of razor-edged ice that slashed 


and’ cut everything they touched. 


He had-a vivid recollection of the 
passing of the storm. How. jhe and 
Nell. in “raincoats ‘and. knee rubbers 


‘had waded through ‘the knee-high 


drifts of hailstones, through the gar- 


den that was a welter: of “smashed ’ 


herbage with deep ‘chamne]s of: water 
tearing through ‘it. °~ 
3 “They. had walked to the crop that 
had been their pride and glory, the 
crop. that was to do so much. The 
field of wheat was as though some 
macabre reaper had cut it down with 
an invisible mower. It was as bare 
as stubble in the fall . . . worse, be- 
cause even the short stalks of wheat 
that were left were covered with mud 
and silt and ice residue, inches thick. 
He’d carried no hail insurance, and 
they had had an anxious time of it 
that following winter.and spring. Jim 
thought how he’d borrowed money for 
feed and how Nell had done without 
so many things that winter, it was 
just like homesteading days when 
they both were kids. 


The Brighter Side. 

But the next year had been better. 
The crops were good and no hail had 
come to mar the summer's glory. 
Sure they’d had their anxious times 
though, even then. 

There was that night in August, 
when, after three days of heavy rain 
that had tangled the barley into a 
sodden mass in the fields and covered 
that garden with water that refused 
to sink into the ground, frost warn- 
ings had come over the radio. 

The moon shone, as though in deri- 
sion, out of a clear dark blue sky, and 
everything in the countryside was 
silent and still. There was a men- 
acing coolness in the atmosphere, even 
the night song .of the birds seemed to 
have disappeared. 

Nell had gone into her garden and 
picked all the green tomatoes and the 
little cucumbers, and had covered the 
fragrant nicotianas and the delicate 
sweet peas and all her beloved tender 
annuals, with old sheets, and news- 
papers and anything she could find, to 


\ 


4 


protect them. from the searching fin- 


-gers of the cruel -frost. 


But the “thermometer hadn’t regis- 


tered below 38 ‘degrees, and they. had 


been lucky that time, and Nell had 
wished she had left, ther tomatoes to 
ripen'some more on™ ‘the vines. But 
she made them into green tomato 
pickle anyway, and it tasted good in 
winter. There had been no frost that 
year before the grain’ was cut, al- 
though the heavy rain and down stuff, 
made cutting not so easy. 

His Own. Master 

Sure there’s many anxious times, 
Jim. thought,. but: what man hasn't 
worries in his job?. At least on a 
farm a man -was-his own master. It 
was up to him. He could either work 
hard at it and make Something of his 
life, or take it anes and manage to 
get by. 

And after all, a man didn't go it 
alone. Nature was right along with 
him; helping him, at times capricious 
and uncertain; but in ‘the final an- 
alysis, his ally and his partner. 

Jim thought of the seed sown, mul- 
tiplied a hundred fold, the marvellous 
growth, the beauty and-luxuriance of 
leaf and tree, of grass and flower and 
fruit, the plenty that came to balance 
the poverty.of a bad crop year. 

He considered his neighbors, the 
men and women of: ‘the countryside. 


-Though they met seldom, yet they 


“Nell. ana. the children had held were always thefe, ready to help in 


time of emergency | and crisis. Sym- 
pathy was their’s in''time of sorrow, 
and rejoicing ‘in: time’ of joy. He re- 
membered the time he was stricken 
with appendicitis, just at seeding 
time, and how his good neighbors 
rallied round and helped to get the 
crop in for him: 

He wondered if a man would find 
such: friends in the city, and thought 
perhaps they might but it was doubt- 
ful. “Each man in the city was en- 
closed in his own tight compartment, 
but farmers were one in their work, 
their environment, their alliance with 
the forces of nature, and their faith in 
the ultimate good. 

And so, Jim, thinking and remem- 
bering, looked steadily at old Tom 
Wilson, and’ the other men who were 
regarding the notice that proclaimed 
a farmer was ‘giving up, and said, 
“I guess you're right, Tom.’ Farming 
is a way of life, and it’s for me.”: 


te einen 
The ceiling price of bread in 


‘France is 14c (Canadian money) a 


loaf. Employees of bakeries recently 
got a 7% wage increase and the 
bakers tried to raise the price of 
bread, but the government stepped in. 
The 55,000 bakery plants threatened 
strike action. They are now getting 
a governmént bonus of $11, 500, 000 a 
year and may get more. 
* OR eet 4 
About 5,655,000 acres will be taken 
out of wheat production in the United 
States for the 1957 crop, to go into the 
Soil Bank plan and earn $12.00 an 
acre. -It is estimated that the 1957 
U.S. wheat crop will be down to around 
700,000,000 bushels as the result of 
this withdrawal of acreage. This 
year’s wheat crop is placed at around 
940 million bushels.: ~ 
“‘* * * 
Wool News advises that a good 


‘pure-bred ram costing $40 to $100 is 


a sound investment for the owner of 
any commercial flock of sheep. Mut- 
ton conformation must be a first con- 
sideration when selecting a ram as 
75% of the annual return from sheep- 
raising are obtained from the sale of 
market lambs. At the same time 
weight and quality of the ram’s fleece 
should not be overlooked. 


If you like the 
FARM AND RANCH REVIEW 
tell your neighbors. 


New‘ ‘sprinkle- -on-feed” form of Aureomycin*, 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


AUROPEP Crumbles 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


For healthier, more profitable cattle, swine, calves and sheep. 


Uf you are not. already using a feed containing wonder- 
‘working AUREOMYCIN it will pay you to immediately 
investigate these money-making facts about new, easy-to-use 
AUROPEP CRUMBLES: 
AUROPEP CRUMBLES have an alfalfa_base and 
contain 2 grams of AUREOMYCIN per pound. 
AUROPEP CRUMBLES can be administered ta your 
animals at any time by simply sprinkling on any kind of feed! 
AUROPEP CRUMBLES aid in the prevention of 
‘specific, profit-consuming diseases — and _ help control the 
invisible “sub-clinical” diseases that hold animals back. 
AUROPEP CRUMBLES are unequaled for increas- 
ing growth and weight gains, and improving efficiency of 
feed conversion. 
= AUROPEP CRUMBLES help you produce healthier, 
'faster-growing animals at lower cost; they reduce mortality 
and give you earlier marketing, better carcasses, animals 
with “better bloom,” better coats, “brighter eye” — sot kind 
buyers prefer! 
~ « In Cattle sega Lhe CRUMBLES mean less scouring; 


prevention of ‘‘sub-clinical’” disease and. respiratory probe 
lems; increased weight and growth gains. 


In Swine AUROPEP CRUMBLES mean maintenance 
of growth gains in the presence of atrophic rhinitis; less 
enteritis, protection, during castration, vaccination and 


other stress periods. 


In Sheep AUROPEP CRUMBLES reduce losses due to 
enterotoxemia (over-eating disease) ; increase weight gains 
and improve feed efficiency. 

In Calves AUROPEP CRUMBLES aid in controlling 
bacterial scours; increase weight gains; promote healthy 
vigor and feed efficiency. 


_ Try AUROPEP CRUMBLES today — and see for yourself! 


Available from your veterinarian, druggist or regular sup- 
plier. Write for free literature. North American Cyanamid 
Ltd., Animal Health Department, 5550 Royalmount Avenue, 
Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, Quebec. *Reg. U.S, Trademark 
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oose Cuttin 
Horse Roper ......... . $138. 00 
Saddle King Saddles are 
Uncpnditionally Guaranteed 
A NEW SADDLE OR YOUR MONEY 
BACK. if not completely satisfied. 


- We Pay Shipping Charges. 
Western Canadian Distributors 
SWIFT CURRENT, SASK. 
Write for FREE Catalogue. _ , 


ae : ad 
Sweet and cool in any Pipe : 


CANADA'S 
STANDARD ‘PIPE TOBACCO 


: MclIntyre’s Saddlery ; 


“Saskatchewan's Finest Western Store”? 


| 
: g P-0., City or Town 
Mery Ee ee 


“Making Walking Sticks Fe Native Wood 


By KERRY WOOD 
pgs old sheepherder first introduced 
me to the hopeful hobby of chas- 


ing sticks. He was sitting on a hill- 
top with two alert dogs beside him, 
while in the meadowland below were 
half a thousand sheep grazing and 


| Daa-ing: The white-headed old man 


with the wind-reddened face kept 
glancing at the sheep, now and then 


sending one of the dogs after a stray’. 


that ventured’ near the, fringe of 
poplars where coyotes might be lurk- 
ing. Between glances at his charges, 


the herder’s fingers were. busy. He. 
‘held. a keen-bladed knife 


‘in. one 
hand, the other holding a. straight 
white. wand on: which he whittled. 


“Te be a walking stick when I’m 


through ‘with. it,” he told: me, then 


“pointed at the bulbous root still cover- 
ed with. bark. “That's the grip. 


When I finish smoothing off the stalk, 


A delightfully 
vivid picture 
of lifeina 
small Canadian 
prairie town 


eo = 
WILLOW P ALE | 


ve 
Kerry Wood 


In this book of rich humour and 
skilfully drawn, memorable charac- 
ters, the author takes a loving look 
at the leading citizens of Willow- 
dale — from the perennial inebriate 
to the  baseball-pitching Parson, 
Illustrated by Illingworth H. Kerr. 
$3.50 


You'll want ‘*‘Willowdale’’ 

own library. 

-Just. fil1.out and “mail. this coupon: 
Ss oes ee ee a ee ee a ee 
a Jefferson Press Limited, © | 
§ 18 Waterman Ave., | 
1 Toronto 16, Ontario. a 
Please s@id me copies of ‘‘WIL- I 
LOWDALE" at $3.50 per copy for ; 
r which cheque (), money order () I 

q 
a 
v 
ae | 
| 
“f 
t 


for your 


for fs. is enclosed. 


be 


PERMIT YOU 
TO_ OPERATE 
All YEAR 
ROUND 


Order today from your 
Drug or Feed Store 
May be safely used 
any season for the 
bloodless castration of 
sheep, pigs, horses, 
cattle and dogs. Uigh- 
est: quality construc- 
tion and materials. For 
best results insist on 
Burdizzo. 

Prices: available from your 

dealer or write direct 

) VioBIN (CANADA) LIMITED. 

J St.Thomas, Ont. Vancouver, B.C. 
g ee 


‘| will not split. 


may be collected in mid-winter, if you 
want a.diamond-dented walking stick. 
Willow rarely yields a self-stick; that 
is, a walking stick with a root han- 
dle. To make a willow stick, it is 
necessary to graft on a handle sec- 
tion. My favorite method is to bore 
a large hole in the middle of the 


under side of the six-inch-long handle, 


whittle down ‘the top of the willow 

stalk to fit the hole snugly, then ram 

it in place with a dollop of glue. 
However, the strongest walking- 


: sticks are those with a root handle. 


'Kerry Wood’s handmade canes from 


-fRative woods. 


I'll tackle the job of thinning out the 
neck and making a comfortable 
handle,” 


“What kind of wood is it?” 

“Green poplar, and I’m not pleased 
with the choice. Poplar is soft stuff 
and lacks the strength a good stick 
needs. But here where my sheep are 
grazing, I’ve only a choice between 
willow and poplar. You'll seldom find 
willow a right-angle root for a han- 
dle, but stunted poplar from a windy 
hilltop often has a fat root that be- 
comes a fine grip. This time, I’m 
using it in place of a better wood.” 

“And what’s a better wood?” I 
asked. 

He pointed to a ridge half a mile 
away, where saskatoons and choke- 
cherries were leafless on that late au- 
tumn day. 

“Those berry bushes yield fine 
sticks,” said he. “They’re strong 
enough to support the weight ofthe 
heaviest man. Often the roots grow 
at a-curve from the upright stalk, 
too. This afternoon I'll be taking the 
sheep closer to that stand, then Ill 
hunt out a. good blank to work on. 
Tomorrow or next day, I’ll be farther 
along where some black birch grows 
and mayhap I'll get a blank there. 
Birch is a strong. walking-stick 
wood.” 


2 


ye 
Starting a Hobby 


At the time I was a young man, 
willing to take a five-minute rest 


| while walking the fifteen miles to the 


farm of a girl who later said “yes”. 
Frankly, I- wasn't too interested in 
walking sticks, though I liked. the 
white-headed sheepherder and often 
chatted. with him on the way to or 
from Marjory’s farm. But several 
years were to pass before a chance 
encounter with a: glossy black birch 
with a handle-shaped twist caught 
my attention. It was a fine walking 
stick, so I cut it and gave it to an 
old friend. | 

Thus started a hobby that is full 
of hope. This hobby is best followed 
during the late fall or early spring, 
when sap is down and green-cut wood 

Good willow blanks 


Stunted poplars on a windy hill have 
fat roots as the sheepherder said, but 
poplar isn’t sturdy and sheuld be 
avoided. The same holds true of red 


: willow. and black. alder, both weak 

' woods when they dry out. . 
> the 
: thickets, 
' north slope of hills where wands grow 


Explore - 
“ gaskatoon and  chokecherry 
especially stands on the 


tall and straight to get their share of 
sunlight. First locate a straight up- 
right stalk of the proper thickness— 


“a little thicker than you actually 


want, because the bark must be peel- 
ed and sapwood sanded. es 

When a straight stalk is found, take = 
a knife and gently remove leaves and 


‘loam from the root section. ‘Within a . 


minute you can tell if the root is’ 


- likely to provide a decent handle; 


most times it won't, so earth and 


“leaves ‘are’ then replaced and you 


hurry along to the next promising 
stalk. When a suitable root handle 


-is found, a pointed saw does the col- 


reeHon job. 


Backatoud Wood Best 

It is a hopeful quest. Occasionally 
I find a wonderful handle, but likely 
it will be attached to a stalk that 
isn’t quite straight or is too thick or 
thin. Once on a canyon slope I found 
a young birch that had suffered an 
accident; something had fallen on the 
sapling in its earliest growth and 
forced it to make a complete circle to 
start reaching skywards again. The 
circle part made a beautiful curved 
handle, while the rest of the stalk was 
straight and thus provided a good 
walking stick. It was of white birch; 
black or western red birch would 
have been stronger. 


Of our. native woods I like saska- 


toon best of all, diamond willow next, 


and the tough but rarely straight 
chokecherry. in third place. Hazel is 
supposed to be marvellous for walk- 
ing sticks; unhappily, the stuff grow- 
ing near my home is much too small 
for use. Silver-berry gives me a nice 
alternative, being tough and very at- 
tractive when peeled. However, it 
takes a long time to find a single 
blank in a dense grove of this well- 
known western shrub — which you 
may Know as Wolf-willow. 


Stick finishing can be done on a 
winter's night beside a cosy stove 
when the snow lies deep outside. Peel 
the bark, sand the stalk and smooth 
the handle, apply an oil-stain to ob- 
tain the color you want, then comes 
the polishing part. You can oil- 
polish, French polish, shellac rub, or 
simply brush on varnish. When the 
stick is finished and ready for use, 
you'll have -no trouble finding a 
pioneer or. an elderly lady who'll be 
grateful-for the support of this con- 
venient ‘‘third-leg”. \ 


Now is the time to go stick- -hunting. 
Leaves have fallen and the sap is 
down. Away you hustle to the near- 
est saskatoon bush ‘or chokecherry 
patch. You can be sure of’ finding 
many a usable walking-stick, though 
perhaps you'll never find the perfect 


‘stick. That’s what makes it such a 


hopeful and intriguing. hobby. I’ve 
been looking for the perfect stick for 
many a year now and I’m still hoping 
to find it. Hey; wait a minute — let 
me get a knife and saw and I'll come 
along with you right now! 


Fencing In The Hens 


By MRS. A. ROBERTSON, ‘- 
Pincher Creek, Alberta 


] WAS sitting drinking my mid- 
morning cup of coffee and debat- 
ing on what to do and fully enjoying 
the fall breeze coming through the 
“| open kitchen door. Instead of a- breeze 
. just then, in walks a pesky chicken. 
' Chicken! Chicken! I’ve canned, dress- 
ed them for freezing and sold them, 
yet I still have chicken. 


Well, I know what I'll do this after- 
noon, is to make a fence round the 
chicken coop. I have those steel posts 
I ordered from Baton’s back in the 
spring so I could fence my garden off. 
At the time they were out of posts, 

' but would send them as soon as they 
received them, and sincerely hoped 
this didn’t inconvenience me any. In 
the meantime the garden came up 
nice and looked like a bumper. crop 
of vegetables. But the chickens grew 
up too, away went the bumper crop 
into a bumper crop of chickens. Well, 
I have the posts now so may aswell 
use them and let next year take care 
of itself. I walked out to the chicken 
coop just to see how I would go 
about it. There’s only 300 pigs: run- 
ning around loose. It looked like the 
place where I wanted the posts was 
their playgrounds for stomping. It 
was packed hard. Too bad I didn’t 

~ want those posts near the pasture 
fence. It was well worked up from 
pigs over there. Driving posts would 
be easy there I think, but having 
never dug a post hole or drove a post 
I’m no authority on the matter. 


When my loving spouse drives a 
post he uses a maul and crowbar. So 
off to the tool shed I hike. Got the 
maul and the crowbar added sure 
makes a load. Needless to say I was 


‘beginning to wish that chicken had 


never poked his or her nose in the 
house to give me this brain-wave. I'd 
probably be doing that ironing I'd put 
off doing. : 


I got back to the scene just fine. 
My next problem being what do I do 
now. Y¥irst I’d mark off where I 
wanted said posts and hope I” got 
them straight, because I’m_ sure 
there'll be enough wisecracks from 
friend husband and girls as it is. 


I picked up the crowbar and. start- 
ed on my first hole. Boy the ground 
is hard; pigs, like chickens, always 
go where you don’t want them. Well, 
bless me, I’m getting a hole of sorts 
after all! .So down, down, up, down, 
I went with the crowbar, a foot any- 
way. I never hit my toe once as I 
was afraid I might. Mustn’t get this 
too. deep. Better go get my posts, 


someone said they were in the granary . 


next to the shop. ; 


Off I sprinted to get the posts, and 
are they ever heavy! I wonder if the 
2-ft. without hooks for wire is sup- 
posed to goin the ground. Oh, dear, 
I hope not! Got back and stuck a 
post in. It looks like it would like to 
stay there, and doubted very much if 
it could, so. I just put a couple of rocks 
on each side. The post had three 
sides, so it stayed. 


I followed the same process with the 
other holes, but-for one thing, the 
crowbar weighed twice as much as it 
used to, and I had 3 beautiful blisters. 
My fingernails worn and broken off 
from digging out the dirt. Then I got 
a brain wave. My brother was home 
and that’s just next door. Maybe he 
would help me out. _ Over I went and 
asked him, saying, the holes are dug, 
would he mind fixing them for me, as 
I was too weak to drive posts. Well, 
says he, any fool can set a post after 
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the holes are dug. ‘Well, the posts are 
standing in a hole’, I replied, “but 
they are not deep enough.” Says he, 
with a grin a mile wide, “you want 
me to knock the bottom out of the 
holes.” “Right,” says I, and he gets 
the grin. = 


All turned out fine for Mother. The 


posts got driven, the wire got strung. 


As of now the chickens are fenced in. 
Pleased? Oh, yes! Only one thing 
wrong, my brother lost an afternoon’s 
stooking. ‘Women!’ says he. 


The poultry industry has made 
great strides in producing broilers. 
At present about one billion birds a 
year are produced for the North 
American market. 

* * * : 

Turkey raisers should provide range 
shelters for turkeys during the late 
autumn and early winter, advises the 
Swift Current Experimental Farm. 
Serious losses can thus be avoided. 
The station will mail a copy of The 
Saskatchewan Poultry annual con- 
taining photographs of suitable shel- 
ters to anyone writing for same. 

* * * 


Research for increased efficiency 
of the hen as an egg-layer is going on 
in a 7-year project at the Lacombe 
Experimental Farm. Increased pro- 
duction is not the sole objective, but 
the aim is to reduce the time required 
to bring about increased efficiency in 
egg production under present selection 
practice. 

* * * % 

At the Calgary Stampede, Harry 
Sahlen took a midway concession and 
cooked turkeyburgers on a grand 
scale, says The Poultry Review. He 


Pa 


repeated it at the Saskatoon and Re- 
gina Exhibitions. Some whole tur- 
keys were sold at these booths, but 
heavy toms, including some fattened 
breeders, were used in putting up the 
turkeyburgers. This year he got rid 
of 74 big birds. 

* * = 

Poultry producers engaged in the 

broiler industry should aim at produc- 
ing a three-pound bird on six pounds 
of feed in six weeks. Dr. John H. 
Hare, of Terre Haute, Indiana, and 
formerly of British Columbia, believes 
such can be done. 

* * * 

POULTRY SHOW 
The Alberta Provincial Poultry 

show will be held in Calgary on Dec. 
10, 11 and 12. There will be classes 
for utility poultry, standard bred, tur- 
keys, waterfowl, rabbits and pigeons. 
A 4-H section has been provided this 
year. Over 1,000 entries from all 
across the west are expected. Don 
Hansen, of Calgary, is the president. 

* * * 


Rations For Laying Hens 
A BALANCED: ration for laying 
hens is a feed that will provide 
protein of the right type and quantity, 
minerals in proper balance and in 
readily available form and vitamins 
in the quantities necessary to bring 
about proper assimilation of the in- 
gredients provided. So says the 
Brandon Experimental farm. 
A popular and simple method of 
obtaining a balanced feed is by the 
mixing of home-grown grains with 


“commercial concentrates or balanc- 


ers. All concentrates are not formu- 
lated to contain the same amounts of 
vitamin, protein and mineral mater- 
ials, therefore, it is important that 
the manufacturers’ directions be fol- 
lowed carefully when diluting concen- 
trate with home-grown grains. 


PRINGLE ELECTRIC HATCHERIES 


‘Han’ 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


NICK-CHICK 


® 


troduce 2 BLUE RIBBON STRAIN Chicks 


The World’s Leading Strains of Egg-Layers 


‘ PRINGLE ELECTRIC HATCHERIES HAVE “Exclusive Production Franchise” 
FOR ALBERTA for these Award-Winning Strains. 


NICK-CHICK PULLETS 


“H & N’? NICK-CHICKS ARE NOT SOLD UNSEXED. There is no more important 
guide to QUALITY OF CHICK STOCK than the “RANDOM SAMPLE TEST” Method 
of Checking. Chicks are not picked by the breeder, but by TEST REPRESENTA- 

S. “H & N’’ results have been phenomenal; winning the highest 5-Year-Average 


IVES. 
award in California, 1950-54; the highest 3-Year-Average award in New York, 1952-54;: 
and the highest 3-Year-Average award in California, 1952-54. . 
AS HIGH AS 25% GREATER NET PROFIT PER YEAR! 


“Parmenter” 


‘“*PARMENTER’’ 
PROFITS for you. 


Pullets : 
Unsexed : 


Reds 


PRODUCTION OF LARGE-SIZE BROWN EGGS. 


Testimonial: 


importance. 


We have had H & N “Nick Chick’’ White Leghorns 
for the past three years and we find these birds have 
wonderful resistance to leukosis. Imcidently, our. baby chicks are raised in 
the same building where our adult birds are. 
This we.can get in the H 


Sgd. Mrs. Evelyn B. Moore, Riverview Poultry Farm, Red Deer. 


Egg quality _is of prime 
& N NICK-CHICK Hens. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


400’s....$36.00 50’s....$18.50 25's...$9.25 
100’s....$19.00 50’s....$10.00 25’s_..$5.00 


REDS are “Known Quality’ CHICKS that can be depended upon to produce HIGHER 
This is a LEADING STRAIN. OF BROWN EGG-LAYING FOWL. 


FOR QUANTITY. 


_ PRINGLE HATCHERIES 
PRODUCE YEAR-ROUND 
Deliveries 

Being Made 


Now! 


9 neem memes moms es ee meme een ee ee ee ee 


Please send me the following order for 
REDS []. I enclose my cheque for 


NAME (Please Print) 
ADDRESS 


H & N “NICK-CHICKS” [], 
(0. Please send C.O.D. []. 


.-Date Chicks 


“PARMENTER” I 


CALGARY = 


PRINGLE ELECTRIC 


HATCHERIES 


EDMONTON 
CHILLIWACK, B.C. 
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Estimating Livestock Feed Needs 


By GRANT MacEWAN 

Wiz the onset of winter, thought- 

ful stockmen will assess feed 
supplies in relation to the number and 
kind of animals to be fed, hoping to 
determine if-they have enough grain 
and roughage “to see them through’. 
By means of well-timed calculations 
and appropriate adjustments, the 
hardships and losses which go with a 
February or March feed shortage 
may be avoided. But how close can 
one come in estimating winter feed 
requirements for a barnyard full of 
livestock ?. How much hay will it 
take to feed a cow for a day or a 
winter season?) How many pounds of 
grain to fatten a steer ? 


In the first place, let it be said 
that feeds should be measured and 
computed in pounds. or tons. 
Whether buying feed, selling it or ra- 
tioning, stockmen would do well to 
cultivate the habit of using weight 
measures rather than bulk units. 


BACKACHE 
May beWarning 


Backache is often caused by lazy kidney 
action. When kidneys get out of order, 
excess acids and wastes remain in the 
system. Then backache, disturbed rest 
or that tired-out and heavy-headed feeling 
may soon follow. That’s the time to take 
Dodd’s Kidney Pills. Dodd’s stimulate 
the kidneys to normal action. Then you 
feel better—sleep better—work better. 
Get Dodd’s Kidney Pills now. 51 


Even the familiar gallon measure, 
long used in stable practice, is an un- 
certain and dangerous thing because 
a gallon of one feed like oat chop will 
weigh three pounds and a gallon of 
another such as ground wheat will 
weigh twice as much. Indeed, the 
stockman could get along very well 
without even the bushel unit. Bushels 
of, various weights — 34 pounds in the 
case. of one common feed grain, 48 
pounds for another and 60 pounds for 


“still another — only make it confus- 


ing and difficult for the livestock 
feeder who sells his products by the 
pound or hundred pounds and should 


think of feeds in the same terms. 


Perhaps even the grain grower should 
be selling his products by the hundred 
pounds instead of bushels, but let’s 
not get into an argument about that 
at this point. 
Hay Needs of Dairy Cows 

Rationing is not an exact science. 
Appetites differ and so do the condi- 
tions under which feeding is con- 
ducted. Every cattleman has wit- 
nessed the spectacle of careless and 
extravagant feeding, with the animals 
tramping down and wasting more hay 
than they wére consuming. Nobody 
could hope to estimate feed disap- 
pearance under such circumstances. 
But where feed is not being wasted, 
it is possible to find rules by which 
the feed needs can be estimated with 
at least a useful degree of accuracy. 
Take the case of the wintering beef 
cow, for example; as a herd member 
whose calf was weaned in the fall 


For The Finest 
Feed Equipment 


GRAIN ROLLERS 


For Complete Details, Write to 


A. S. HORWITZ & SON 


DEPT. F.R., 


CALGARY, ALTA. 


SASKATOON, SASK. 


Heat-HouserEat. uO) BS 


THE GENUINE HEAT- 
HOUSER time after time 
offers more downright 
good features . . it leads 
the field and you can be 
assured of “the finest’ 
.. No holes to drill... 
water and mildew resis- 
tant canvas ... More. 
operator room .. . tinted 
non-glare windshield .. . 
controlled heat. There 
is a HEAT-HOUSER 
ESPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED FOR YOUR 
TRACTOR. 
Distributed by: 


igus: Farm Equip. 
Ltd. — Cor. 7th Ave. & 
6th St. E., Caigary,, 


Alberta. Regina, 


Grain Belt Farm Equip 
Ltd. — 1348 Halifax St. 
Saskatchewan. 


'N THE FIELO 


Keep Warm While 
You Work 


Allied Farm Equip. Ltd., 
Sutherland Ave. at. 


King, Winnipeg, 
« Manitoba. 


and for whom the cattleman’s ob- 
jective is maintenance, she can con- 
sider herself reasonably well fed if 
receiving two and one-quarter pounds 
of hay per day for every hundred 
pounds of live weight. For a 1,200- 
pound cow, that means 27 pounds of 
hay per day or just a little over’ a ton 
and a half of hay for a four-months 
feeding period: When the hay is of 
good quality, such amounts should be 
very close to the demands for main- 
tenance but when the roughage is of 
low quality, a supplement in the form 
of grain feed may be needed to pro- 
tect against loss of condition. Quite 
obviously, if cattle are able to rustle 
part of their winter feed, the hay re- 
quirements would be cut down ac- 
cordingly. 

Dry cows of dairy type and breet- 
ing can, likewise, be maintained with- 
out loss. or gain in weight on rations 
of good hay, but for cows in heavy 
milk production, the nutritional de- 
mands are greater and the rules for 
computing feed “ requirements are 
more complicated. A feeding guide 
which has been used rather widely 
in dairy circles, however, provides for 
two to two and one-half pounds -of 
hay or other dry roughage per hun- 
dred pounds of the céw’s live weight, 
te feed added 


at the rate of one 
three or four poun 
production. For a 
giving 35 pounds of 
dry roughage and 
grain. 

Sections of Western:Canada have 
experienced a new interest in silage 
— and silage is roughage. An essen- 
tial difference between roughage as 
silage and roughage as grass. hay, 
however, is that the former will con- 
tain close to 75 pounds of moisture 
and the latter about ten per cent. In 
rationing silage to cattle, either beef 
cattle or dairy cattle, it can, be as- 
sumed for practical purposes. that 
three pounds of silage will replace 
one pound of hay. And so, for that 
1,200-pound cow deriving half her 
maintenance from hay and half from 
silage, a daily ration might include 
14 pounds of the hay and 40 pounds 
of silage. 


Feeding for Fattening 
Cattle being winter-fattened for 


spring markets by the most common. 


methods, will-consume somewhat less 
roughage and a great deal more grain 
than the animals in the breeding herd. 
It is understandable that as cattle 
move onto heavy grain rations, they 
will eat less hay or other roughage 
and over the months of a fattening 
program, they can be. expected to 


take slightly under two pounds of+hay 


daily for every hundred pounds of live 
weight. Grain to fattening cattle, on 
the other. hand, is started sparingly 
and increased gradually until full- 
feed has been reached. Ten to 12 
pounds of grain a day is considered 
full-feed for animals to be marketed 
as fed calves or baby beef, and 14 to 
16 pounds for yearlings and two-year- 
olds. 


Accordingly, fattening calves gain- 
ing from a weight of 400 pounds to 
800 pounds in a 200-day . feeding 
period, can be expected to consume 
between 1,600 and 1,800 pounds of 
grain and 2,200 to 2,400 pounds of hay 
or other good dry roughage. For a 
yearling steer started at two pounds 
of grain per day, raised a pound every 
week to a maximum of 14 pounds 
of grain per day, and marketed after 
five months, the total grain intake 
would be 1,554 pounds, and. dry 
roughage would probably be some- 
where close to one ton. 


Many principles in eoaa cattle feed- 
ing practice will apply with equal 
force to sheep, although feed require- 
ments per hundred pounds of live 


‘wintering ewes; 


weight are always higher in small 


animals. Consequently, the two and 


one-quarter pounds of hay per day 


for every hundred pounds of live. 


weight which could be taken as ade- 
quate for cows, is hardly enough for 
two and one-half 
pounds of hay per hundred of live 
weight is a better figure and in prac- 
tice this would mean three and one- 
half pounds of hay per day for ewes 
weighing 140 pounds each. At this 
rate, every ewe being hand fed from 
the first of November to the end of 
March would require about 525 
pounds of hay, with such supplements _ 
as good practice dictates when the 
lambing season approaches. 


In those years when horses were 
in wide use across the country, the 
feeding rule for animals at heavy 
work was one and one-quarter to one 
and one-half pounds of hay daily per’ 
hundred of live weight and one 
pound of grain daily for every hun- 
dred of live weight. The result was 
that a 1,600-pound horse doing heavy 
work would be provided with about 
22 pounds of hay per day and 16 
pounds of grain. And for wintering 
horses not at work, the hay without 
grain was considered sufficient to 
meet maintenance. 


Requirements of Growing Pigs 

Often we've heard that four pounds 
of grain will produce a pound of gain 
in growing pigs. That may be so 
but the statement does not tell all. 
When pigs are healthy and. both 
green forage and suitable supple- 
ments are provided, considerably less 
grain may make that pound of in- 
crease, and if pigs are not healthy 
and not, given the extra protein and 
mineral and vitamin material they 
need, a good deal more than four 
pounds of grain will be needed to 
make a unit of gain. A feeder would 
be well advised, however, to plan for 
at least 650 pounds of grain feed, plus 
the appropriate protein-mineral sup- 
plement, to see each 30-pound wean- 
ling pig through to market weight. 


And how much feed will each win- 
tering brood sow eat? A great deal 
must depend upon the size and con- 
dition of the sow because” breeders 
are anxious to avoid having sows 
very fat or very thin at farrowing 
time. But in a general way, mature 
sows to farrow in the spring may be 
given about one pound of grain daily 
for every hundred pounds of live 
weight during the early part of preg- 
nancy and about 25 per cent more in 
the later months. Gilts to farrow for 
the first time are likely to need about 
a pound and one-half of grain for a 
hundred of live weight. 


It should be made very clear that 
all foregoing calculations are in- 
tended to help producers to estimate 
the amounts of roughage and grain 
feeds likely to be needed, and do not 
take into account the very great im- 
portance of providing certain protein 
supplements, mineral supplements 
and vitamin supplements. Every 
stockman should make himself famil- 
iar with the need for common salt 
for all farm animals, extra phos- 
phorus in cattle nutrition, iodine for 
pregnant sows, ewes and perhaps 
other stock, iron in the case of suck- 
ling pigs being raised under artificial 
conditions, cobalt in some areas, 
additional protein material for heavy 
milking and fast-growing stock, vita- 
min-rich feeds or concentrates under 
certain circumstances, and so on. 
But the matter of quality in rations 
is too big a subject to be given full 
treatment here. 


Another . point: estimating the 
minimum amounts of feed needed for 
current operations is one thing; hav- 
ing a comfortable carry-over as a 
feed reserve is another and important 
consideration. 
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The yield of wheat in Canada is 
estimated at 511,614,000 bushels by 
the Dominion bureau of statistics, of 
which total 490,000,000 bushels are 
produced in the prairie provinces. 

2 2 * 

Production of durum wheat in the 
prairie provinces is estimated at 41,- 
3000,000 bushels, compared with 
17,295,000 last year. Acreage went 
up from 694,000 to 1,650,000. 


| Along the Western Farm Front i 


The latest estimate of wheat pro- 
duction in the west this year, as 
issued by the Dominion bureau of 
statistics, is as follows: Manitoba, 
51,000,000 bushels; Saskatchewan, 
309,000,000; Alberta, 130,000,000 and 
B.C., 1,375,000. 

* * = 

Over 13 million pounds of sweet 
clover seed was exported from Can- 
ada last year, 124% million pounds go- 


Livestock Feeders 


NEW AUROPEP 


CRUMBLES 


The " Sprinkleon Feed " - 
Form of Auteomycin 


CATTLE and Calves, SWINE, SHEEP 


This wonder-working antibiotic has proved its value in hundreds of 
feed lots and fattening pens across the country during the past 


five years. 


Here is a world-famous disease fighter that has demonstrated time 
time after time the ability to make normal animals do better — 


grow faster — finish out better 


— with higher carcass quality. 


All in a savings in feeding time adhd cost per pound of weight 


gained. 


(YES, ON ANY KIND OF FEED) 


Write today to<.. 


McClelland Veterinary Supplies Lid. 


611 - 8th Avenue East 


CALGARY, Alta. 


(Alberta-British Columbia Representatives) 


Che 


‘ 


Flouse of Seagram 


Men who think of tomorrow practice moderation today 


A ercat soul 
prefers 
moderation 


SENECA 
( 8 B.C.- A.D.65 9 


ing to the United States. The U.S. 


.. also.took 8 miltion pounds of creeping 


red fescue, 644 million pounds of 
brome as well ag large quantities of 
red clover, alsike and timothy seed. 

» * * 

At the Lacombe Experimental 
Farm a lean meter is used to measure 
fat thickness on a live hog. The 
meter is powered by 2 penlight bat- 
teries. A needle is pushed into the 
animal. Fat has greater resistance 
to electricity than meat and when the 
needie reaches the red meat the fact 
is registered on the meter, and the 
depth of fat ascertained. The opera- 
tion is painless. : 

\ = = * 

Powerful new weed killers will soon 
be available for use They fight 
grassy weeds without hurting good 
grass. But they won't kill quack 
grass. 

* * * 

Tall wheat grass does better on 
soils impregnated with various salts, 
according to tests made at the Leth- 
bridge Experimental farm. However, 
the foliage is coarse and makes only 
fair quality hay. 

« * s 

In the first eight months of this 
year 9,950,312 pounds of poultry meat 
was imported from the United States. 
That was-double the quantity that 
came in during the same period of the 
previous year. Such imports weak- 
ened the market for Canadian poultry 
producers. . 

* * * 

Daily milk production of dairy 
herds can be maintained in the au- 
tumn and winter only if grain and 
roughage or silage are fed to com- 
pensate for dry pastures. So says 
David Ewart, dairy herd supervisor 
with the Saskatchewan department of 
agriculture. Once production has 
dropped it is almost impossible to 
bring it back during the lactation 
period. Feed roughage outside during 
the day and grain during morning and 
evening milkings. A protein. supple- 
ment should also be fed with the 
grain. 


“Seed Cleaning in Saskatchewan” is * 


the title of a new pamphlet issued by 
the Saskatchewan department of agri- 
culture. It will be sent free to appli- 
cants, The pamphlet tells why-it pays 
to clean all grain before seeding and 
how a good job can be accomplished 
with the various types of cleaners 
available. 
® * * 

Protein content of this year’s west- 
ern wheat crop averaged 12.5% in 
early samples taken by the research 
laboratory of the board of grain com- 
missioners. This is 1%, below the 
long-time average. 

* x * 

Thistle infestation is increasing in 
western crop lands, and causing heavy 
losses of grain. “Thistle Control” is 
the name of a pamphlet distributed 
free by Line Elevator Farm Services, 
Winnipeg or Calgary. 


Baby Pig Losses 


HE spring crop of baby pigs on 
Canadian farms totalled 5,213,000 

and 910,000 died before weaning time, 
according to the Dominion bureau of 


statistics. The loss was thus about 
174%. 
In the four western provinces 


2,116,000 baby pigs were born and 
1,745,000 survived. 

A pig which dies at farrowing time 
does not represent a heavy loss, but 
it means one pig less at marketing 
time. 

The Animal Science department of 
the University of Alberta suggests the 
following precautions at farrowing 
time: | ‘ 

Provide suitable accommodation for 
sows during the winter and early 
spring months, Artificial heating is 
desirable and can be provided in the 
form of a “brooder house”, a piggery 
heated by a stove or other suitable 
means, or electric pig brooders. 

Remove the sow from her winter 
shelter to a suitable farrowing pen at 
least one week before she is due to 
farrow. Properly clean and disinfect 
the farrowing pen before the sow is 
placed therein. If there is a danger 
o@ worm infestation thoroughly scrub 
the floor with a strong solution of lye 
in boiling water (1 Ib. of lye to 40 
galions of water). This destroys the 
worm eggs and prevents the little pigs 
being infested while in the pen. 

Provide a guard rail around the 
side of the pen. This may be a 2” x 
4", or a small pole and ,should be 
placed about 8 inches above the floor 
and projecting out 6 inches from the 
wall.. This guard rail allows the 
small pigs to seek protection when 
the sow lies down and avoids loss by 
crushing. . 

Cut straw or chaff makes the most 
suitable bedding. Long straw should 
not be used as the new-born pigs may 
become entangled or buried therein 
and more liable to be crushed. 


The sow should be watched care- 
fully so that help can be given in case 
weak pigs are born or the sow is 
irritable. If small pigs become chilled 
they may be revived by placing them 
in a box near a stove or wrapping 
them in a warm blanket or immersing 
them up to the neck in warm water. 
if the sow is irritable or clumsy re- 
move each pig as it is born and return 
the complete litter for nursing when 
farrowing is completed and the sow 
is resting quietly. 

Remove the smail tusks or “black 
teeth” from the mouths of the small 
pigs a few hours after they are born. 
These sharp teeth irritate the sow’s 
udder and cause cuts and scratches on 
the faces of the pigs when fighting at 
nursing time: The job can be done 
with small nippers provided for the 
purpose. oO ; 


. British: Columbia To Celebrate Centenary — 


. By -P. W. LUCE 

FFICIALLY, British Columbia will 

be 100 years old on August 2, 
1958. 

Historically, British Columbia will 
attain its centenary on November 19, 
1958. 

Constitutionally, British Columbia 
was admitted into the Dominion of 
Canada on July 20, 1871. 

There has been much discussion as 
which date is the proper one for a 
mammoth celebration of the event. 
Logically, 1971 would seem to be the 
most proper, “put 15 years is a long 
time to wait. when the holiday can be 
advanced with some semblance of 
merit. No. sticklers are likely to 


- early éentennary celebration are pay- 
ing very little attention to that fact. 

As is right and proper ‘when the 
fanfare concerns a territory that 
spreads over 335,000 square miles and 
has a climate that goes from the lush 
Fraser Valley to the bleak Arctic, the 
celebration’ will be on an imposing 
scale. It will start in the spring, 
cover the whole summer, and taper 
off when the first days of winter hint 
that it is time to call a halt. 

Long before the first trumpet 
sounds there will be more than 100 
men and women spending most of 
their time as party planners and 
directors. : Most of them will be vol- 
unteer workers, 


Lieutenant-Governor’s residence, Victoria, B.C. 


make any fuss, and they are in a 
hopeless minority, anyway. 

The mainland of British Columbia 
came into being during the rainy sea- 
son: November 19 saw its new name 
formally proclaimed by Governor 
James Dougias,.who had been sworn 
in into office two minutes earlier by 
-Matthew B. Begbie, who was doing. 
his first official act as-chief justice of 
the new territory. It was raining at 
the moment, and it is likely to be 
raining. on-November 19 this year, 
next year, and, for uncounted years to 
come. A provincial celebration at 
that time would be a forlorn affair. 

So August 2 was selected as the 
proper date. Premier W. A. C. 
Bennett strongly favored that choice. 
It happens to be the sixth anniversary 
of the entry of Social Credit into Bri- 
tish Columbia politics, and so was 
considered most fitting by the leader 

of the party. 

Major J..S. Matthews, Vancouver’s 
city archivist, burrowing into ancient 
tomes, had pin-pointed what he con- 
sidered to be the birthday of the west- 
ern province. It/came into being 
‘when the British House of Commons 
passed an act to this important effect: 

“Whereas divers of Her Majesty’s 
» subjects and others have, by the. li- 
cence and. consent of Her Majesty, 
resorted to and settled on certain wild 
and. unoccupied territories of the 
northwest coast of North America 
now commonly known by the desig- 
nation of New Caledonia, and from 
and after the passing of this Act to 
be named British Columbia...” 

This act became law on August 2. 

All the same, it is questionable 
whether this should be considered the 
emergence of British Columbia pro- 
per. It refers to what is now the 
mainland. Vancouver Island was not 
included, and that was a much more 
important territory, the home of 
Governor Douglas, the centre of popu- 
lation, and the military headquarters. 

’ The former New Caledonia and 


Vancouver. Island were not. merged. 
The. 


into British Columbia until. 1866, 
men who are working hard for an 


Plans in the Making 

A Centennial Committee in charge 
of preliminary arrangements is made 
up of Hon. R. G. Williston, minister 
of education; Hon, Kenneth Kiernan, 
minister. of agriculture; T. R. .B. 
Evans, executive director, Union of 
B. C. Municipalities; Dr. Malcolm Mc- 
Gregor, University of British Colum- 
bia; L. J. Wallace, director of com- 
funity programs; W. E. Ireland, pro- 
vincial archivist; and E. F. Fox, Van- 
couver, district director. 

Seventeen chairmen of sub-commit- 
tees have already been appointed. The 
number will be greatly increased be- 
for’ long: 

The celebrations will be .province- 
wide. All cities and towns will be 
asked to arrange. for local fetes and 
events with a special home interest. 


Communities that. have annual cele- 


brations will be invited to have these 
so-arranged that the centennial will 
be a striking feature. 

Among the fetes from which much 
is expected are the New Westminster 
May Day, Kelowna regatta, Kamloops 
stock show, Chilliwack cherry festi- 
val, Mission strawberry festival, Lad- 


-ner potato show, and annual gather- 


ings in Vietoria, Duncan, and other 
places on Vancouver Island. 


There..is to be..a cavaleade of his- | 


tery which will cover the period of 
the hundred years between 1858 and 
1958, with the pioneers of the early 
days in the forefront. The old Cari- 


boo stage coach, which ran from 


Ashcroft :to Quesnel until the nineties 
and which is now in a museum, will 
roll again for the delight. of unlookers. 

A matter of interest to philatelists 
is that arrangements are being made 
for an issue of “B.C. Centennial” 
stamps. The issue will pe limited in 
number. 

Many world figures are to be in- 
vited to take part in the ceremonies. 
There is already some argument as to 
who these will be. Some of the pro- 
moters favor Holloywood celebrities. 
Others strongly resent this sugges- 
tion. Hollywood wil] probably win 
out. 
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Folk festivals are to be an inter- 


esting feature. These have been go- 


ing on in Vancouver for a quarter of 
a century, and have gained quite a 
reputation far and wide. Groups will 
be composed of the various nationali- 
ties that have helped to build the 
province, and their type of activity 
will be shown, Included in the na- 
tionals will be Norwegians, fishermen; 
Swedes, Finns, woodsmen; French- 
men, sawmillmen; Dutchmen, gard- 
eners; Danes, farmers; Ukranians, 
Poles, Slavs, Austrians, Czecho- 
Slovaks, mechanics; Germans, factory 
men; Scotchmen, miners; Englishmen, 
cattlemen; Spaniards, early discover- 
ers; Americans, paper and pulp men; 
Italians, cooks; and Irishmen, railway 
builders. 

All these groups are: to be com- 
posed of ten or more individuals, and 
will appear in national costume. This 
will perhaps not be in strict accord- 
ance with their actual appearance in 
British Columbia, but will certainly 
be more picturesque than overalls or 
heavy coats. 

Hight or ten historical site markers 
are to be erected with appropriate 
ceremonies. There are scores of 
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On Sale until November 25th, 1956. 
Return Limit November 30th, 1956. 
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Double.. $5.95 
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ide S 95 Fitting 
Required 
A strong, form: -fitting washable support. Back 
lacing adjustable. Snaps up in front, Adjust- 
able leg strap. Soft, flat groin pad, No steel 
or leather bands. Unexcelled for comfort. Also 
used as after operation support. For men, women, 
children. Mail orders give’ measure around 
lowest ‘ar of abdomen and state right or teft 
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The Permanent Waterproof 
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USE THE NEW 


POYLESTER RESIN 


For Water Troughs, Floors, Granaries, § 
Cabins, Boats, etc. 


Write for your information today. 


TAYLOR PLASTICS 
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Mr. FARMER and 
RANCHER 


THE BARGAINS ARE 
ON AGAIN ! ! 


New 12-volt Windchargers, complete 
with 6-ft. tower; less batteries. 


Price, F.O.B. 
destination 5.00 
Combination AB battery. Packs -A1.5 


Volts -B67.5 and 135 Volts .. 


re ees “$1.00 


Ladies rubber overshoes. Sizes 6 to 


Postpaid, 1. 95 


wer baie 
Ladies’ zipper cloth overangen: Sizes 6, 


6% and 7. Pontpesd. | SL: 95 


per ‘pair: 2... Sriisgatee 
his uae 20" “blades oe $2.50 
Bead camouflage raincoats. $1.75 


Chamois-lined leather caps. .. 
Hach 


eg ee Fes 810,00 
Seer oe. $10.00 


a ‘isa $10.00 


Power. Supply, 24 Volts, = 
Type AT12. Each eee 


Complete line of radio parts, trans- 
mitter and receivers also available. 


Write for additional information today. 


PIONEER SURPLUS 
STORE 


234 - 7th Ave. East, CALGARY, Alta. 
Phone 6-1947 


It is most important to have 

the stomach, liver and bile 

in good, healthy normal 

working condition. Why 

» suffer from stomach gas and 

irregularity Take RUSCI 

TREATMENT a= stomach 

remedy which helps relieve 

stomach gas pains, flatulent 

colic, indigestion, bloated 

TREATMENTl feeling, belching, fever, 

STOMACH |heartburn, headaches, stoh- 

3 ach upsets, piles, and sour 

taste in the mouth resulting 

due to constipation. Regu- 

lates bowel movement. Re- 

lieves constipation. Restores 

= appetite and eliminates kid- 

ney- -bladder acid which often causes 

backache. At all drug and department 
stores. 


RAISE MORE 
AND BIGGER 


LAMBS» 
REX 


WHEAT GERM 


For over twenty years now, wise 
sheep breeders have been feeding 
Rex Oil to their flocks. They know 
that they can count on a larger 
lamb crop, prompt and uniform 
settling, earlier breeding and a 
far higher rate: of livability. Here 
are just a few.of their enthusiastic 
reactions: 

“1 found the Rex fed ewes’ 

lambs were earlier and larger, 

and were heavier at shearing 

time . 1 definitely. will use 

Rex Wheat Germ Oitin my future 

sheep production . 

Dr. S: Kratz ’ 

“! have never lost a lamb by being born dead since. 
using Rex Oi}. . Charles Keller 
“Y have been particularly impressed with the vitality 
of the lambs when born . C. E. Starkweather 
You can easily get the same outstanding results with 
your flock. Just be certain to feed Rex Wheat Oil this 
season. Order it today. 
Ee et Rex Wheat Germ Oil prevents white muscle 


Teo oranAe GUARANTEED TO GIVE . 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
Available at Drug and Feed Stores 
polite (CANADA) LIMITED 
— _Vancouver, 8.C. x 720 
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places in the province worthy of this 
distinction, and the choice of those to 
be honored is now being considered by 
members’ of the B.C, Historical So- 
ciety, which is well informed on the 
subject. 

Provincial art will hold an im- 
portant place. Oil and water color 
paintings will go on rotating display 
to various parts of the province, in- 
cluding many. small places. where 
there never has yet been a real show. 

Handicrafts will be in-this travel- 
ling art gallery. Weaving will form a 
large part of the show, with demon- 
strators accompanying the volunteer 
workers. 

There is a proposal to bring over 
groups of children from eastern Can- 
ada, and possibly from England, so 
that the news of what British Colum- 
bia has to offer may be widespread. 
The children chosen for this journey 
would be winners of competitions for 
which details are being studied. 

A comprehensive anthology of the 
literary achievements of ‘British Co- 
lumbia writers will appear at the be- 
ginning of the centennial celebration. 
Most of the work to be included in 
the book is already in hand. ~The an- 
thology is to have wide circulation. 


Historic Ssites and Scenes 

Old Fort Langley, the spot where 
British Columbia came into being 
(officially, that is), has practically 
disappeared in the past 100 years, but 
it is to be restored for the celebration. 
The cost has been estimated at 
$300,000, but it may be shaved con- 
siderably if anticipated finances are 
not forthcoming — as heavily as is 
hoped. 

The Fort Langley Restoration Com- 
mittee has been working hard for a 
long time to achieve its debired ob- 
jective. It has as its president Alex 
Hope, a true pioneer’s descendant, His 
grandmother was one ofthe first men 
to make a fortune in the gold rush of 
1849, and the Hope family has been 
settled in the Fraser valor for more 
than 80 years. 

The Historic Sites and Monuments 
Board of Canada has approved of the 
restoration of Fort Langley and has 
recommended it to the federal govern- 
ment, through Dr. Walter N. Sage, 
British Columbia’s representative on 
the board. The suggestion is favor- 
ably received. 

It is planned to complete partial 
restoration.of the old fort by early in 
1958. This calls for the rebuilding of 
palisades on three sides, one bastion, 
and the “Big House”, where the first 
ceremonies took place. 

The creation of the district of Fort 
Langley as a national park is assured. 
The municipality is to deed the neces- 
sary two acres to the’ federal govern- 
ment to facilitate the-project. 

The “Big House” was destroyed by 
fire long ago, and no photograph of 
the place exists. It was built shortly 
after 1840, and its reconstruction will 
be according to plans based~in the 
memory of old-timers. It is known 
that there was a big living room, a 
dining room, two bedrooms, and an 


e 


‘ which was ever elusive. 


office on the ground floor. _A large. 


dormitory occupied the second floor. 


palisades, and these: were certainly 
essential. .The Indians of the Fraser 


| River were not always good’ neighbors 


100 years ago. 

Joe Morrison, a bachelor, speaking 
a few months ago in his 94th year, 
recalled the defending cannon and the 
15-foot palisade, which he was. the 
last living man to have seen. 

Joe himself was never troubled by 


the settlers who had been attacked on 
occasions and taken~part-in sudden 
battles which cme! ended in indian 
routes: ze 

“In his. 94 veaks of life in British 
Columbia Joe Morrison saw great 
changes. The means of communica- 
tion evolved from the tom-tom and 
smoke signals -to personal postage 
Service, to telegraphs, and then to 
radio and television. He saw Fort 
Langley, once the most important 
town on the mainland, slowly drift 
down and decay until not much more 
than a. small museum remains of its 
former glory. He saw the arrival of 
the fur brigades from the interior, the 


coming of the railway, the multitude - 


of automobiles on good roads where 
there were once only game trails, and 
the argosies of the skies descending 
on Vancouver, 


Joe. Morrison made no great finan- 
cial success of life, and in his old age 
he could give no money help to the 
preservation of his old home at Fort 
Langley. . However, he did what he 
could. He donated to the museum 
whatever relics he had accumulated, 
and these now swell the little collec- 
tion. Somehow, the first safe used at 
the fort had come into his hands, and 
so had-one of the bastion cannons. 
He never had any use for these ob- 
jects, but he never bothered to get rid 
of them. 


Two millstones from the mill that 
ground the first wheat grown on the 
mainland now rest on the museum 
floor. Standing alongside is the long- 
handled shovel that Joe’s father used 
in the Cariboo in his search for gold 
The shovel is 
rusty and battered and cracked, the 
handle is loose and much too dry, and 
the shape is somewhat out of date. 
But it is 100 years old, probably the 
veteran of its kind in the centennial 
year of 1958. 


Although Old Fort Langley figures 
‘prominently in preliminary arrange- 
ments, most of the necessary work is 
being done in Victoria. A great deal 
of research is going on in the 
archives. Much help is being sought 
from the provincial authorities, and 
the treasury is the focal point of 
many demands. 


One of the important decorative 
figures in the centennial celebrations 
will be Lieutenant-Governor Frank 
Rogs. He is to be in popular demand 
for opening ceremonies at inaugura- 
tions, festivals, sports meets, folks 
gatherings, children’s mass dances, 
and formal affairs of many kinds. The 
lieutenant-governor is a genial type, 
and itis fortunate. Otherwise he 
would have reason to become slightly. 
weary of going from Government 
House in Victoria to mass metings in 
Vancouver, New Westminster, Chilli- 
wack, Mission, Kamloops, Vernon, 
Penticton, Nelson, trail, Quesnel, 
Ashcroft, and, most certainly, to Old 
Fort Douglas, where British Columbia 
had its beginnings. 


Book Review 


“Prairie Progress,” by Jim F. C. 
Wright, $2.25, Modern Press, Saska- 


The building was protected by stout. toon, Sask. A well-written err 


Indians, for they had calmed down.by. 


the time his father arrived from | ‘Scot-' 


land in 1848, when only 16, to work’ 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company. Joe 


of the co-operative movement in Sas- 
katchewan. This book shows evi- 
dence of intensive and careful re- 
search. It covers almost every co- 
operative’s history in that co-opera- 
tive province. A timely effort which 
should be read by everyone interested 
in the movement. 

“Trails of the Pioneers’, by G. ‘H. 
Hamley,’ Basswood, Manitoba, paper 
cover, $4.00; cloth, $5.00. This book 
deals mainly with the story of the 
pioneers of the Roland, Carmen and 


Miami districts of Manitoba, but it = 


also covers many facets of early 


“did, however, hear many stories from; Manitoba history. Those who are e in- 


eee 
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terested in western pioneer years will 


find this book worthwhile reading. 


Too many events and incidents of the 
past have been lost to posterity be- 
cause they were not chronicled. 

“Willowdale,” by Kerry Wood, 
$8.50, McClelland & Stewart Ltd., 25 
Hollinger Road, Toronto 16, Ont. ‘Mr. 
Wood's name is familiar to all readers 
of The Farm and Ranch Review. This 
is a compilation of stories about hap- 
penings in the town of Willowdale, 
and is the work of an experienced 
and successful author. Anyone seek- 
ing a book for a Christmas gift will 
not make a mistake in buying “Wil- 
lowdale.” a 
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Farm Mechanics Course 
HOSE who want to take the second 
course in Farm Mechanics at 
Saskatoon, which commences January 
7 and continues to March 1, should 
apply before ‘Dec. 21 to L. C. Paul, 
extension specialist, University . of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. The course 
includes : 


Motors and Tractors: Maintenance 
and repair of gasoline engines, motor 
tune-up, overhaul, ignition, carbure- 
tion, clutch, transmission, differential, 
fuels and oils, maintenance of diesel 
engines. 

Farm Machinery + » Maintenance, ad- 
justments and repair of tillage, seed- 
ing, haying and harvesting machin-— 
ery, spraying equipment, etc. : 

Welding and Cold- Metal : For farm 
repair and construction. . 2 

Farm Construction : Care and use~ 
of tools; rafter cutting, general con- 
struction and maintenance of farm 
buildings, concrete work, insulation 
and ventilation. 

General Agriculture : Lectures on 
principles of successful farm machin- 
ery operation, selection of equipment, 


; management for greatest efficiency, 


machinery in relation to soil conserva- 
tion, land use and weed control, home 
water systems, etc. 


The above.course is available for 
farmers 16 years of age and older. 
There is no tuition fee. Al tools are 
provided. Students should bring: 
coveralls, rubber soled sport shoes, 
loose-leaf notebook, pen and pencil. A 
list of boarding houses will be avail- 
able on registration, 
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Livestock producers may obtain, 
free of charge, two recent pemphlets 
from the Experimental Farm, Swift 


Current, Sask. They ae: “99 Range 
Forest Plants of the Canadian 
Prairies”, and “Poisonous Plants of — 


the Canadian Prairies’. These pam- 
phlets‘are really worth while writing 
for. : 
* 
More and more evidence is accumu- 
lating in Western Canada to show 
that the proper use of mineral ferti- 
lizers not only increases the produc- 
tivity of prairie soils but constitutes 
one of the main steps in preventing 
soil erosion by wind and water. — 
Dr. F. J. Greaney, director Elevator 
Lie Farm Service. 


OR 
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Quack grass roots penetrate potato. 
Photo by Nick Waisman, Wimborne, Alta. 


The Beautifully new Bel Air Sport Coupe - 
with Body by Fisher. 


_ JUST OUT AND JUST WONDERFUL! 
SEE THE*57 CHEVROLET TODAY! 
IT’S SWEET, SMOOTH AND SASSY! 


Chevy goes ‘em all one better—with a daring new departure in design 


(looks longer and lower, and it is!), exclusive new. Turboglide automatic transmission 


with triple turbines, a new V8 and a bumper crop of new ideas including Fuel Injection! 


New right down to the wheels it rolls on — that’s the ’57 
Chevrolet! 


By now you know it’s new in style. But treat yourself to an- 
other look. Let your eyes linger on that stylish new bonnet, 
that daring new grille, the deeply hooded headlights, the 
saucy new slant of those High-Fashion rear fenders. Chevy’s 
new and Chevy shows it all over! It’s longer and lower for 
57. And Chevrolet’s new in lots of ways that don’t show up 
in our picture. It’s new in V8 power options that range up 
to 245 h.p.* Then, you’ve a choice of two automatic drives 
as extra-cost options. There’s an even finer Powerglide — 
and new, nothing-like-it Turboglide that brings you Triple- 
Turbine take-off and a new flowing kind of going. It’s the 


ere 


*(Special high-perform- 
ance 270 h.p. engine also 
available at extra cost.) 


I CHEVROLET & 


only one of its kind — the newest, sweetest, smoothest auto- 
matic of them all! 


NOW — FUEL INJECTION 
OFFERED FOR THE FIRST TIME! 


Greatest engine advance since overhead valves! Chevrolet 
engines with Ramjet fuel injection, available at extra cost 
in the Corvette and- passenger car models, deliver up to 
283 h.p. Come see the new car that goes ’em all one better — 
the new 1957 Chevrolet! 


_ The new Bel Air 4-Door Sedan — one of 20 striking new Chevies. 


- Only fr anchised Chevrolet dealers saMieay display this famous trademark. 


FOR THE REST 
OF YOUR LIFE 
WITH AN 


CONSTANT 


TEMPERATURE 


BLECETRIc 


Give an Electric Blanket to the one you love most. : 

Electrical gifts keep on giving. : 

_ Shop for Christmas NOW! 
Kee : 
| CALGARY POWERLTD. =| : 
| CANADIAN UTILITIES LIMITED | 
_ NORTHLAND UTILITIES LIMITED 
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The Edgar Books, Of Loreborn, Sask. a 


By AGNES KROGAN 


HH’ a century is a long time if 

you are looking forward to it, not 
so long if you look backward. So 
think Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Book of 
Loreburn, Sask., who on Junee 22nd 
last celebrated their 51st wedding an- 
niversary by reminiscing over a color- 
ful past, their thoughts leading them 
back in particular to the period. al- 
luded to .as the homesteading era of 
Western Canada shortly after the 
turn of the century. 


Mr. and Mrs. -#. Book, 


High on the list of those who. can 
claim a worthy part in the century- 
long pageant entitled “Pioneering on 
the Saskatchewan Prairie’ will 
surely be found the names of Mr. and 
Mrs. Book, who. have since. their 
marriage in 1905. made their home on 
the prairies and whose roots have 
with each advancing year taken just 
a little deeper hold. 


In re-living his own life story, Mr. 
Book, recalled the year 1903, when he 
and his brother Bob left their home 
in the northern States to seek their 
fortune in a newer land. They arriv- 
ed at Davidson, Sask., in the spring 
of that year and in company with 
many others lived in tents for a 
time until roads became passable 
then pushed further west across the 
vast expanse to a point west of the 
village of Loreburn where they staked 
their claim on half a section of land 
and set up permanent headquarters. 


Like many of those near-forgotten 


men who turned the first furrows of ' 


sod on land that for centuries boasted 
the undisturbed production of tall 
‘waving grass, Ed. and Bob Book 
faced the future resolutely with the 
feeling riding high that whatever lay 
in store for them of adventure, hard- 
ship and romance, they were keen 
for it. £ 
In 1904 they performed their home- 
stead duties and the following year, 
on the first day of summer by the 
calendar, Ed. made a special trip 
to Davidson which at that time mark- 
ed the end of the steel north of 
Moose Jaw, and the only. cloud on his 
horizon was the one he walked on, for 
waiting for him at the station there 
was his bride-to-be petite and blue- 
eyed Katharine Isaacson. Though 
born in. Sweden she was destined to 
cross the ocean at an early age and 
with her parents settle in the Califor- 
nia state a little less than half a cen- 
tury after the gold rush there in 1953. 
From there some years later she tra- 
velled across half a continent.to be- 
come the very first bride in a little 
community on the Canadian prairie. 


In a quiet, simple ceremony, Ed. 
and Katherine were united in mar- 
riage at Davidson, June 22nd, 1905, 
and of interest is the fact that one 


gratis plus. 


of their witnesses, Miss Minnie Miller, 
now Mrs. M. Robinson of Eston, 
Sask., was also present at the golden 
wedding held in Saskatchewan’s Ju- 
bilee year in 1955. 

Their honeymoon did not boast a 
trip to some idyllic spot whisked there 
by a V-8 car, but theirs was a trip 
across grey-green stretches of plain 
bisected by a winding road leading by 
sloughs here and there, past a thin 
sprinkling of settlers’ shacks and on 
to their home fifty miles distant. 


pioneer farm couple. 


Their means of transportation was by 
a spring wagon powered by two noble 
horses. whose speed limit was set at 
approximately 7 miles an hour with 


traffic congestion at a minimum and|_ 


all green lights on. The world was 
theirs. Faith and courage filled their 
hearts as they strode to meet the fu- 
ture. 

The carving of a home on the 
prairie meant a lot of plodding by the 
homesteader, but the keynote of the 
Books’ success was not only hard 
work but teamwork. While her hus- 
band wrestled with the plow and bags 


of seed, Mrs. Book looked after the’ 


housework and children and helped 
with the chores. 

Down through the years they plant- 
ed-trees around their farm, vegetables 
and flowers. were grown, buildings 
were added and cattle dotted the pas- 
ture. Many good years filled the bins 
with wheat. But there were lean 
years too.. There were failures and 
disappointments; there were fears and 
doubts, yet room withal for laughter 
and song. 


In his reflection over the years, Ed. 
spoke of the coming of the railroad, 
and of the first train coming through 
at Christmas in 1908 from Moose Jaw 
to Strongfield. Its coming brought 
more people and more goods. Schools 
and churches sprang up. Roads were 
built and with their advent came Cars. 
Things moved along at a faster pace. 
Threshing machines, steam engines, 
straw stacks and blue denims cdme 
into the picture and a new era was 


ushered in across the western prairie. | 


Ed. was member of council R. M. 
Loreburn at that time a position he 
held for 28 years, most of which he 
served as reeve. He was elected to 
the board in 1910. In 1918 he was 
forced to relinquish his office due to 
ill health. In. 1928 he again became 
reeve and served until his retirement 
in 1949. He was secretary of the 
Bonnie View school from its forma- 
tion until 1948. He was active in 
public service in the days when there 
were no telephones or cars and many 
weary miles was travelled by foot or 
on horseback. There were no rates 


by: the hour or so many cents a mile’ 


for this kind of work. All was 
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He also served on the board of Co- in Loreburn where their love of gar-. 
operative elevator and. was active in dening and flowers have made it a 
organizing and in canvassing for the beauty spot. 


Wheat Pool. He served for many 
years on the local telephone board and 
is still a member of the hall board. 


Saskatchewan now has over 2,000 


oil wells, also 142 gas wells. 


In 1948, Mr. and’ Mrs. Book moved 
to Loreburn where they have since 
resided. Their five children, Betty 
Katharine, George, Wilbur, Norman 
and Donald are all married and live 
on farms near by with the youngest 
son, Don, living on the old farm. 
There are 20 grandchildren and five 
great-grandchildren. 


Mr. Book is now 83 and Mrs. Book 


x 75. They carry their years well and 


are active. In summer they derive 
great joy in getting into their car to 


; go for a drive into the country or 


visit their children. 

Last year on their golden wedding 
a family reunion was staged at the 
farm ending with a community 
gathering in the Loreburn Hall in the 
evening. They were the happy re- 
cipients of many lovely gifts and 
congratulatory - messages. 

In their declining years’ the 
“Books” like; best of all, their home 
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For a Winter Vacation that's 


The finest pow- 

dered louse killer 
for Dairy Ani- 
mals, Hogs and 
Poultry. Kills 
lice, sheep ticks, 
and poultry 
mites. Easy-to- [ff 


vax $e 


VIOBIN (CANADA) LIMITED 
ST. THOMAS—VANCOUVER 


POUND 
CAN 


AT YOUR DEALER 


Free your mind of all. worries about 
snow.and cold, ceiling zero weather 
and icy, treacherous roads. East or 
west, board.one of Canadian Nation- 
al’s. modern, smartly- equipped 
‘‘name’’ trains and discover the fun 
of travel-living at its Finest! 


- By day or night you're treated right when you go CNR. There's 
a wide range of accommodations to suit every” budget... liberal 
baggage privileges to let you travel light and carefree. 


Two great CNR trains to take you— 
the exciting new Super Continental 
linking major cities and the Continental 
serving all important main-line points. 
Convenient connections at either end— 
to eastern United States cities, to 
California and the balmy Pacific Coast 


resorts, 


Bat 
BA < Your CNR Agent will gladly help you 


* © with reservations and all your holiday plans. 


* 
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Professor T. J. Harrison, Of Manitoba 


CUT FEED COSTS 20% 


WITH THE ORIGINAL “Little 

Fs KRIMPER KRACKER-—Stop wasteful feeding 
of whole grain, Low-cost **Little Britches’’ 
Krimper Kracker genuinely < 


nh roller crimps any grain; makes 


4 ba. do feeding work of five. 

Pays for itself quickly. 15 sizes, 

Write for free literature, sam- Ey 
ples and prices. 


H.C. DAVIS SONS M-185, 
BONNER SPRINGS, KANSAS, U.S.A. 


— Wteli... Itch... es 


I Was Nearly vai ie 
Until ES! penveco vated Dr, Be D. Dennis’ 
fast lief — D:. D. 


fish or on 


“LITTLE GIANT" 
SAWMILLS 


Still for honest value, the lowest- 

| priced Portable Sawmill. Turning 
out, per dollar invested, the most 
best sawn lumber on the mar- 
et. 


A SIZE FOR PouR JOB 
12-ft. Carriage — Head $840 .00 


Blocks, Husk & Wese & 
16-ft. Carriage — 3 Head 

Blocks, Husk & Ways $1,065.00 

AH. Mill- Parts-Interchangeable. 

Has Ball-Rearing Mandrel, Roller Bear- 
ing Carriage Wheels, Trackways, Saw 
Guide, Splitter and Drive Pulley, Less 
the Saw. “A new power, foot-operated 
Receder for a new — or any “LITTLE 
GIANT”: mill—this is safe in operation, 
and easy to install. 


Price $104.00 


If terms required, we handle the paper, 
no finance charges — only bank in- 
terest or extended payments. You get 
service on shipment on a new mill — 
and service when parts are required. 
Orders Shipped the day received. 
Edgers — Planers — Power Units 


Machinery Depot Limited 
1009 - oe Street East ~-Phone 51122 
CALGARY ALBERTA 


REGULAR and TUBELESS 


_ © Outstanding gripping qualities . 
to give sure traction on Snow, 
ice or Mud. 


@ Treod rubber compound for a 
fresh sure bite on every turn 
of the wheel. 


® Designed for cool running on 
bare roads. 


Available now ... 
AT YOUR 


CO-OP STORES 


AT AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES! 


Join Your Co-op. and Become 
One of The People in 
Business for Themselves.. 


By MIRIAM GREEN ELLIS 


H's folks named him Thomas James, 

but nine out of ten people in 
Manitoba just call him Tom, Of 
course, when he is introduced as the 
special speaker at some “do,” he 
may be Mister Harrison, or Professor 
Harrison. A few years ago his Alma 


Mater granted him an honorary de- 


gree, so when they are really formal 
they say “Doctor’, but in the next 
breath they'll slip back to Tom, and 
Tom never notices.. When he gradu- 
ated in 1911 it was the Manitoba 
Agricultural College, but now the 
degrees are granted by the University 
of Manitoba, same as the other facul- 
ties, but: it’s continuity cede never 
lapsed. 


Dr. T. J. Harrison and his grandson and namesake, Tom Harrison, Jr. 


James was: born in 1885, and it is 
to this farm that he. hies himself 
every weekend. . Asked 
operates the farm, he hesitates a sec- 
ond and then admits, “Well, my wife 
does.” His wife was Ethel Playfair, 
well inured to Manitoba _ winters. 
Seems she goes out in the early 
spring and stays till the crops are 
off in the fall, then comes back to 
their home in Winnipeg for the win- 
ter. She did not approve of absentee 


farming, so she just took it on herself. 
This year they have in crops of bar- 
ley, oats, flax and rapeseed. 

T. J.'is director of the Barley Im- 
provement Institute with offices in 
the Grain Exchange Building in 
and takes his holidays 


Winnipeg, | 


= 


He has six grandchildren. 


When Dr. W. J. Black started the 
Manitoba Agricultural College, the 
idea was to give farm boys two years 
of practical and cultural training to 
make them better farmers. Well, 
young Tom wanted to be a better 
farmer, so he shined his boots and 
went to town. Not taking any 
chances on being late for the opening, 
he arrived out at the College at 7 a.m. 
There seemed no one around so he 
had to sit on the doorstep and cool 
his heels till nearly nine. But he was 
the first to register, and last year 
when the College celebrated its Jubi- 
lee he was right there again. Hither 
as student or teacher, he knew nearly 
all the graduates who came back. 

He has spent practically his whole 
life around Manitoba, His father, 
William Harrison, left a good old On- 
tario farm in Hastings County to join 
up with the militia at the time of the 
First Rebellion. He only got as far 
as Toronto when peace was declared, 
but having got the notion of going 
west, he went on anyway, being with 
one of the first parties to travel over- 
land from Port Arthur on what is 
known as the Dawson Road. 

When he got to Manitoba there 
were few ‘jobs, so he fished and 
freighted and, in fact, did anything to 


get eating-money. Finally, he joined _ 


up with. the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police. After three years he 
took up a homestead down on the 
Boyne River some six miles out from 
the village of Carman. He could 
have got free land closer, but William 
Harrison, like other early settlers, 
was determined to be on the river, 
where water and trees were both 
available. , 


Who Operates the Farm ? ; 
It was on this farm that Thomas 


when his wife needs an extra hired 


man on the farm. 

His mother was. Margaret Mc- 
Cullough, who came west with her 
people. She and William were mar- 
ried in 1879 at Carman, packed their 
goods on a wagon, hitched up the oxen 
and drove out to the new homestead 
on the Boyne. That was their wed- 
ding journey and there they lived 


their whole lives. 


The high point of Tom Harrison’s 
childhood was the day the first 
C.P.R. passenger train’ came to Car- 
man. Everybody for miles around 
attended this celebration which 
wound up with a picnic in the woods. 

Riding in a train was not only an 
adventure for a country kid, but it 
was.a lot more comfortable way to 
get to Winnipeg, some 50 miles away, 
than on the-cold, windy deck of a 
load of wheat drawn by a pair of 
oxen or cayuses.-_ 


He took his diploma and returned 


to.the farm. Soon Dr. Black, the 
president, asked him to come back as 
dean of residence. Leaving the farm 
again was a hard decision to make, 
but once back at college he decided 
to take the degree course. Even 
with his degree he still intended to 


‘farm. 


But something always seemed to 
deflect him. No sooner had he gradu- 
ated than Dr. S. A. Bedford, at that 
time professor of field husbandry, 
wanted him as his assistant. Tom’s 
first job that -year was clearing and 
breaking the new college site out in 
Fort Garry. 

There must have been something 
about this young farm lad that jobs 
kept popping up in front of him all 
the time. That summer he lived in a 
tent un the banks of the Red River, 


if he still * 


i) 


directing ‘two or three hundred men; 
there were no bulldozers, then. Cer- 
tainly he did not visualize a great 
university on that piece of Red River 


Superintendent at Indian Head 

His next job came-in 1912 when he 
became superintendent of the Experi- 
mental Farm at Indian Head. There 
he had big boots to fill for he was 
succeeding Angus McKay. That was 
the only time that his residence has 
been out of Manitoba. He took off 
three crops at Indian Head and in 
1915: came back to head up the de- 
partment of Agronomy at Manitoba 
Agricultural College. 


Manitoba agriculture seeméd to: be 
heading toward some sort of crisis. 
Big desert areas had formed in the 
south-west due to drouth and con- 
tinuous wheat farming. True, Mani- 
toba had established a world-wide 
reputation for top quality wheat, but 
that did not mean much if large areas 
were reverting ‘to desert. Even. the 
commercial travellers did not go out 
there any more. F 
_ Harrison had a notion that: a rote- 
tion with forage crops might be the 
answer, and he took various samples 
of forage seeds out to the farm at 
Carman and tried them out. He also 


j gave some to other farmers to test. 
Alfalfa did not prove reliable, but 


sweet clover came on apace. Farmers 
do not. always take kindly to new- 


| fangled ideas: and they ‘cursed the 
young professor roundly for introduc- 


ing this ‘weed’. Moreover, they as- 
sured him the cattle would not eat it. 

John Bracken, then president of 
the Manitoba Agricultural -College, 
decided that an agricultural survey . 
of the province was due. He gave 
Harrison the drouth area down in the 
south-west. What T. J. saw there 
made him more than ever sure sweet 
clover would help. Brome grass was 
tried out in the western part of the 
province and Meadow fescue in the 
east. _Brome had already been test- 
ed at Indian Head. 

The break from - straight wheat 
growing came in 1921 and 1922, and 
T. J: Harrison gets credit for intro- 
ducing forage crops into Manitoba. — 

Now, thirty years later, they have 
canning factories in that country and 
sugar beets, corn and sunflowers. 


Barley Improvement Project 

Attention was turningto barley 
which seemed more tolerant to rust 
than wheat. While it was admitted 
that. Canada produced the best. wheat 
in the world, it was producing the 
worst barley and the only outlet was 
the low grade feed market with cor- 
respondingly low prices. Something 
had to be done. 

In 1920, recalls Mr. ‘Harrison, ‘Do- 
minion Deputy Minister, J. H. -Gris- 
dale, called »a°conference of govern- 
ment, university, seed growers, and 
marketing. organizations. The pur- 
pose was to make recommendations. 
for better barley varieties and find 
new markets. Mr. Harrison was ap- 
pointed secretary. 


Presently, the Manitoba dapariient 
of agriculture set up a sizeable fund 
to be used by the agricultural college 
in a study of the overseas market and 
the establishment of a barley labora- 
tory to test malting quality. Agri- 
eultural economist, Dr. H. C. Grant, 
made a study of the British market. 
Mr. Harrison set up a laboratory at 
the University. 


The bad rust year of 1928 brought 
things to a head, and the Canadian ~ 
Wheat Pool in conjunction with the 
University sent Paul Bredt and T. 
J. Harrison to Burope to study the 
situation. They found that Germany 
was growing all the barley it needed 
for malting purposes; but large quan- 
tities of barley was being used for 


_ their hog industry. This came out of 
United States ports and was graded 
by United States Federal grades with 
the suffix “Canadian origin.” 

Then scab‘hit United States barley. 
The Germans thought it produced 
sickness in their pigs. They had 

“nothing against Canadian barley ex- 
cept muffed grading. Grades suitable 
for the European market were not 
segregated, they complained. 

As a result of the Bredt-Harrison 
report, Canadian grades were revised 
to provide for a division according 
‘to malting, milling and feeding qual- 
ity. Also introduced for the first 
time was grading by variety. 

So far as England was concerned 
they wanted two-row barley. Mani- 
toba, the principal barley province, 
was growing six-row. In fact, what 
they had for sale was the surplus of. 

- what they grew for their own feed 
requirements. England accepted a 
little Canadian six-row for pot and 
pearl barley processing. 

The gist of their recommendation 
when they returned was that so far 
as malting barley was concerned, 
Canada was out of the export mar- 
ket. They. had to grow two-row if 
they wanted to crash the English 
market, but that was against the tra- 
dition of Manitoba farmers who look- 
ed on barley as pig feed. Germany 

- was to use six-row but was growing 
all it needed. 


Across in the United..States they 
were using six-row barley for malt- 
ing, and grew all the variety right 
across the barley States. Then, in 
the early ’40’s they were hit with 
four diseases simultaneously. 
Wisconsin the bulk of their malting 
barley was grown, production drop- 
ped 75% that year and they bought 
from Canada some 40 million -bushels. 
Canadian maltsters at that time were 
using 15 to 18 million bushels. 

The Barley Committee had been 
started about 1920 with T. J. Harrison 
as chairman Later it was taken over 
by the National Research Council, 
and flax was added to its duties, still 
with Harrison as chairman, a job he 
retained till 1948 when he took over 
the Barley Improvement Institute. 


Assistant Grain Commissioner 


In 1929, Mr. Harrison was appoint- 
ed assistant commissioner. for Mani- 
toba with the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners where he continued his 
close contact with the farmers and 
about that time he became president 
of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

When it came the autocratic civil 
service age for retirement from the 
Board, the brewing and malting in- 
dustries of Canada stepped in. They 
considered him much too_valuable to 
be lost to Canadian agriculture and 
industry, and created the Barley Im- 
provement Institute with Dr. Harri- 
son in charge. For some years while 
still with the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, he had directed the malt- 
ing barley seed contests sponsored by 
the Maltsters and-which had publi- 
cized and. improved malting barley. 
In the early days of Montcalm barley, 
the maltsters had distributed several 
carloads of the precious seed. 

. Manitoba is producing more barley 
-than wheat now, and has taken over 
some of the acreage that was once 
grown to oats for horses. Barley 
production in Manitoba for 1955 was 
48 million bushels against 41 million 
of wheat. In the National Barley 
contests: this year are some 534 en- 
_tries and more are expected. There 
is also a big increase in flax acreage. 


The Institute is now being re-or- 
ganized as a research organization 
rather than extension, and a_ pilot 
brewing laboratory is being-set up in 
Winnipeg. The Institute is now 
, working in close association with the 


In|? 


experimental stations and colleges in 
connection with the breeding of better 
varieties. “Leaf rust has become a 
problem in barley too, and has cut 
some of the acreage. 

However, the market has taken 
care of some of the extension work 
in barley. If the malsters and ex- 
porters accept a sample of barley, the 
grower may ship a carload over his 
quota, this gives the barley grower an 


advantage in the way of ready cash.- 


Now, the next step for Mr. Harri- 
son and the Institute, is to find a 
really top flight chemist to take over 
the laboratory on the 11th floor of the 
Grain Exchange. 


From the start of his career, T. 
J. Harrison has been one of the 
strongest links between the farmer 
and the scientist. In a convention of 
scientists he is not written off as a 
farmer, and at a farmers’ meeting no 
one resents the fact that he is a 
scientist. The brewers and malsters 
do not hold it against him that he is 
not a drinker; the kids in his grain 
clubs always accept him at par. 


The T. J. Harrison trophy is in 
annual competition for the Kiwanis 
public-speaking competition. He 
never has been involved in politics. 
The golf clubs just have to do without 
his fees. In~his off-time he finds. a 


- Royal Canadian Air Fo 


Free 
Fou 
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job running the tractor or doing 
chores at the farm. 


Apparently these farm jobs have 
not been sufficiently. strenuous to hold 
his belt line, but then neither does 
golf. 


CATELLI APPOINTMENT 


Mr. Paul Bienvenu, president of 
Catelli Food Products Ltd., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. C. L. 
Sibbald to the position of Western 
manager of the firm, with headquar- 
ters in Lethbridge, Alberta. Mr. Sib- 
bald is well known in agricultural cir- 
cles for his work as Director of the 
Catelli Durum Institute. The Institute 
provides farmers, government offi- 
cials and the grain trade with infor- 
mation concerning the growing, mar- 
keting and processing of Durum 
wheat. Mr. Sibbald will continue his 
activities --with the Institute in 
addition to his new duties as Western 
manager. 

_eererrenenaeeesceerenneenieenperel Git la STEER 

Some 138,000 acres in Southern Al- 
berta was seeded to mustard seed this 
past season and production is placed 
at 110,000,000 lbs. The main markets 
are ; the United States, Eastern Can- 
ada and, for the first time this sea- 
son, Japan. 


The practice of burning stubble, 
still followed by quite a number of 
Saskatchewan farmers, is of doubtful 
value and is harmful to the farming 
business over a long period of time, 
so says W. E. Johnson, soil conserva-. 
tionist with the Saskatchewan de- 
partment of agriculture. He says 
stubble burning does not kill weeds 
to any extent, and particularly wild 
oats.. Straw plowed in prevents soil 
erosion and adds. organic matter to 
farm land. 


Troubled with GETTING 
UP NIGHTS, Pains in BACK, 
HIPS, LEGS, Tiredness 
Loss of Physical Vigor 


If you have these symptoms 
then your troubles may be traced to Glandu- 
lar Dysfunction... . a constitutional disease, 
Medicines that give temporary relief will not 
remove the cause. of your. trouble. Neglect of 
Glandular Dysfunction often leads pre- 
mature old age and sometimes incurable 
malignancy, : 

The past few years men from over 3,000 
communities have been successfully treated 
here at the Excelsior Institute. They have 
found soothing relief and new zest ta life. 

The Excelsior Institute, devoted to the 
treatment of diseases peculiar to older men 
by NON-SURGICAL methods has a 
FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular Dys- 
function may be corrected by proven NON-~ 
SURGICAL treatments. This book may 
prove of utmost importance in your life. 
Write today. There is no obligation. 
Excelsior Institute, Dept. A-234 Excelsior Springs, Me, 


eet 


MEN 


Aviation in Canada has already made amazing 
strides—and further great developments are in 


the making! There’s a 


great future in it for 


technicians in the Royal Canadian Air Force! 


The young man who enrols today in the RCAF 
gets top technical training on the latest aircraft 
and equipment—earns while he learns— 
bécomes a skilled craftsman in the aviation 
trade for which he’s best suited. 


As an RCAF Aircraft Technician, you’ll serve 
Canada—enjoy good pay and working 


conditions—permanent 


employment—30 days 


annual holiday with pay—opportunities for 
promotion—a chance to travel! 


Make aviation your career—in the RCAF! 


Without obligation, write for 
A PLACE FOR YOU IN 
name and address to: 


the free folder, “THERE'S 
THE RCAF.” Send your 


ER DIRECTOR PERSONNEL MANNING, RCAF HEADQUARTERS, OTTAWA 


ce 


CAF-37-56F 
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The mink is a carnivorous animal, 
but mink farmers in the Lac La Biche 
and Lesser Slave Lake area are mak- 
ing vegetarians out of their animals. 
They are feeding them a porridge of 
geoked wheat and oats and the minks 
are thriving on this diet. The reason 
for the switch is the growing scarcity 
of horsemeat. The porridge provides 
about half the food requirements. 


FREE—Amazing Book on 
RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS 


If you suffer aches, pains and discomforts of 
Rheumatism, as manifested in ARTHRITIS, NEU- 


without removing causes of your trouble. Explains 
@ proven, specalized system of treatment that may 
Save you years of distress. No obligation. Write 
for'this FREE Book today! 


Ball Clinic, Dept. 506, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


= : 
ALVITA 


CALF SAVERS 


REC'D. 


ri 


On the. basis of extensive research, 
VioBin has perfected. ‘‘Calvita” Calf 
Savers—a complete treatment in capsule 
form that supplies the Vitamins A, D, and 
Niacin. recommended by nutritional ex- 

erts, PLUS an additional 20,000 units of 

itamin A during the particularly danger- 
ous first 7 days of the calf’s life. 


“Calvita’’? Calf Savers prevent nutri- 
tional scours, digestive upsete, colds, 
pneumonia, rickets and get the calves 
off to a flying start. 


These economical capsules overcome 
calves’ natural deficiency in Vitamin A—a 
deficiency which makes them subject to 
many ailments. Complete 21-day treatment 
package $1.35. ECONOMY five-treatment 
package $4.80—only 96¢ per calf. 


Prevent Disease—Reduce Mortalit 
with ‘‘Calvita’’ Calf Savers. pice 


__ From your Feed or Drug Store 


VICBIN (CANADA) LIMITED 
Se Thomas, Onterio. Vancouver, B.C. 


V-735 


one word. 


tisement. 


of the month preceding issue. 


under appropriate headings.. 


Classified Advertising 


The FARM & RANCH REVIEW is restoring its CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING section, subject to the following rates 
and conditions 


Rates: 12c a word for each insertion. 
initials ,figures, dollar signs, in groups up to five count as 


Minimum charge, $2.50. Cash must accompany adver- 


To assure insertion advertisement must be in Farm 
and Ranch Review office, Calgary, Alberta, by the 20th day 


Advertisement set in 6 point, solid, upper and lower, 


THE FARM & RANCH REVIEW 


GRAPHIC ARTS BUILDING, CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Ranch Review 


Got a chuckle out of Mrs. Robert- 


son’s story of building a poultry fence. 
It is a simple account of a Pincher 
Creek farm woman’s experience, writ- 
ten in-a humorous style. You'll find 
it in this issue. 

* * = 


wheat in this issue. Looks like there 

are quite a few people who think the 

price of that commodity should be cut. 

Haven't’ heard. of any wages or 

salaries going down ! 
* * * 

The, cost of commodities and ser- 
vices farmers ‘require moved up to 
the all-time high index figure of 254.3 
last August... That is an increase of 
5.2% over August, 1955. ? What’s be- 
ing done about cutting farm costs ? 

= * * 

Deaths in farm accidents inf Alberta 
in the first nine months of this year 
totalled 67. Farming is a dangerous 
occupation. 

* * * 

“The Story. of Wheat,” a new pam- 
phiet issued “by the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, is available from the 
publicity department of that organ- 
ization at Regina.* It is a useful book- 
let for school students and is sent 
free to applicants. 

* * * 

“Willowdale,” by Kerry Wood, is a 
book that would make a ‘very nice 
Christmas present. I liked it very 
much. $3.50 McClelland & Stewart, 
25 Hollinger Road, Toronto 16, Can- 
ada. a 

* * * 

Bob Pearce, of Tonkin, Sask., found 
an issue of The Farm and Ranch Re- 
view along the roadside where some- 


interesting to him that he sent in a 
subscription. If you have neighbors 
who do not take the Farm and Ranch, 
pass along a copy to them. 

* * * 


The truth remains that nothing 
stands in the way of universal free- 
dom and abundance but mental tan- 
gles, egocentric preoccupations, ob- 
sessions, misconceived phrases, bad 
habits of thought, subconscious fears 
and dreads and plain dishonesty in 
people’s minds — and especially in 
the minds of those in key positions. 
That universal freedom and abun- 


Abbreviations, 


s 


I’ve written a lot about the price of: 


body had been camping. It proved so. 


dance dangles within reach-of us and 
is not achieved, and we who are Citi- 
zens of the Future wander about this 
present scene like passengers on a 


ship overdue, in plain sight of a port. 


which only .some disorder in the 
chartroom prevents us from entering. 
—H. .G Wells. 


* * € 


So long as faith with freedom reigns 
And loyal hope survives, 

And gracious charity remains 
To leaven lowly lives; 

While there is one untrodden tract 
For intellect or will, 

And. men are free to think and act, 
Life is worth living still. 


*% * * 


A. Aalborg, Sr., of McLaughlin, Al- 
berta, writes: ‘‘We are delighted with 
The Farm and Ranch Review. So 
much for so litle cost in this day and 
age.” 

* * * 

Monetary inflation is like a prairie 
fire, easy to start and difficult to stop. 
The Canadian government is finding 
such to: be the case. The value of 
the dollar has been halved since the 
start of the current inflation, and if 
the government cannot stop the move- 


‘ment, it will go down still further. 


* *® * 


Deliveries of all grains in the 
prairie provinces from Aug. 1 to Oc- 
tober 24th totalled 130 million bushels 
compared with 91 millions in the 
same period of the previous year. 

# * * 

The weather in Europe last winter 
is said to have been the worst ex- 
perienced in over two centuries. As 
a result the wheat is down and 
Europe is doing considerable im- 
porting. 

* * * 

Flax with a moisture content of 
10144% will not stayin condition if 
stored in bins. 

* * * 


Whenever you are tempted to tell 
your troubles to other people; remem- 
ber that half your listeners aren’t 
interested, and the rest are glad 
you're finally getting what’s coming 


to you. 
* * * 


EXPROPRIATING CANADA 


HEN Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 

federal’ minister of agriculture, 
was delivering an address on the open- 
ing of the new agriculture building 
on the exhibition grounds, he said that 
the Stampede and Exhibition was a 
great asset to “Saskatchewan”, When 
the crowd laughed he related an inci- 
dent which happened to him while he 
was in a town in one of the western 
states, on his way west. One of the 
townspeople with whom he was hav- 
ing a chat asked if he was going to 
stay over for a stampede to be 
launched the following day. Mr. 
Gardiner said that he couldn’t very 
well as he was on his way to the Cal- 
gary Stampede. 

“J don’t blame you,” the local man 
stated, “That Calgary Stampede is 
one of the four greatest rodeos held in 
the United States of America!” 

% * * 


WRONG PATIENT 


Entering a drugstore a young 

woman asked the clerk if there was 
any way to take castor oil without 
tasting it. The clerk said he would 
look up some suggestions and in the 
meantime asked the young woman to 
try a new lemonade powder they had 
just got in. When the glass was 
drained the clerk enquired, ‘Well, did 
you taste it?” . 
_ “Good Heavens!” gasped the young 
woman. ‘Was the castor oil in that 
lemonade? I wanted it for my little 
brother.” : d 


New Appointee 


George W. McConnell, of McCon- 
nell, Manitoba, has-been appointed to 


the board of grain. commissioners for - 


Canada. He is a native of Manitoba, 
his father having homesteaded at 
McConnell. He was elected to the 
board of directors of Manitoba Eleva- 
tors in 1931 and served as vice-presi- 


dent of that organization since 1940. _ 


Since his youth he has been active in 


‘farmer movements and organizations. 


A successful farmer in grain and 
livestock production, he specialized in 


breeding Aberdeen-Angus cattle. 
* * * 


Drouth In The South 


D®out# has been experienced in- 

termittently in the United States 
southwest for the past six years, but 
this year has been exceptionally bad. 
Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and 
Arizona are the main sufferers; and 
there the drouth is said to be the 
worst in history, exceeding that of 
the early 1930’s. Pastures are bare, 
grain production is down and cattle 
are being rushed to market. Wells 
have gone dry on farms, rivers have 
shrunken and water shortages are 
causing concern in many urban cen- 
tres. 

The drouth has bedn creeping 
northward into Kansas, Nebraska, 
parts of Iowa and South and North 
Dakota. Some 600 counties in 14 
states have been designated by the 
U.S.. government as disaster areas 
and a bonus of $1.00 is granted on 
every purchase of 100 lbs. of feed 
grain. In a six weeks’ period during 
August and into September $9 million 
in such feed subsidies was granted to 
Texas stock farmers. 

Through the dry years many farm- 
ers have borrowed to the limit from 
banks. The federal government has 
then stepped in with loans totalling 
$250 million. Many farmers have sold 
out and in some places merchants 
have gone into bankruptcy. 

Mile-high dust storms have occur- 
red in Kansas in the early autumn, 
and the soil has been so dry that 
‘seeding winter wheat is a risky pro- 
position. Unless ample rain falls, the 
winter wheat area will be curtailed. 

In the States east of the Mississippi 
crops have been above average, and 
the feed grain yield on a national 
basis is as large as last year’s big 
outturn. The problem is to move the 
surplus into the deficit areas. 

While drouth has been a problem 
in the southern part of the great 
plains area of the continent, the 
prairie provinces of Western Canada 
have been fortunate in that ample 
and timely rains during the growing 
season produced good crops over six 
of the seven past years. Will the 
droyth move northward next year? 
That is a question no one can answer. 
But devastating drouth periods have 


been experienced here in the past and, - 


sooner or later, will occur again. 


o 


a 


plied the 
enough meat to enable per capita 


Agriculture’ s Contribution To Prosperity 


“By THE EDITOR 
S IT POSSIBLE for Canada to be a 
prosperous nation ifthe agricul- 


tural sector of the economy is in the 
‘doldrums ? 


Economists of the Cana- 

dian Bank of Commerce seem to think 

so, aS evidenced from the following 
extract from the bank’s September 

Letter : 

- “Tt may be seriously questioned 
whether the size of the farm in- 

- come is still a major determin- 
ant of national prosperity ...'. In 
1931 the farm product amounted 
to 26% of the national’ income. 

- In 1955 farm income amounted to. 


~ $1;404,000,000; representing. 


(5.24% of the national income of, . 
$26,769,000,000 gross -national ~ 
‘-product.. In that’ yéar; too, the. 
courttry as a whole enjoyed 

“amounting prosperity while prairie 
“farmers faced: Deraisteutly low .. 


_ cash income.” ™ 


It is true that Canada hes been en- 
joying ‘boom conditions and that those 
-engaged in ‘agriculture. have partici- 


pated to a far ‘smaller extent in the. 


_ general wave of Prosperity. than other 
- groups. : 

_, The influx of. a willied: immigrants, 
the inpouring of investment funds, 
“the construction of a million homes 


and the erection’.and expansion of 
manufacturing™ plants with a tight 
labor situation have all-provided fuel 
for the waves of monetary inflation — 


which has engulfed the.nation. Farm- 
ers produced too much to. participate 
fully therein. 

. . Production in Abundance 

But farmers have made a.contri- 


_bution through production far beyond 


the values indicated by their cash re- 
,_ turns. 

_ They contributed the raw material 
for food processing plants, the value 
of the annual output therefrom, ac- 


cording to the last figures available 


from the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 


tics being $4,300,000,000, or about 


one-quarter of the value of all Cana- 


* dian manufacturing. 


. Canadian food consumption has an 


annual value of around $4: billion, 


most of which comes from Canadian 
farms. The cost of processing and 


. distributing this food leaves not so 


much for the producers. aa 
This year Canadian farmers pro- 
duced close to 1% billion bushels of 


, all grains, about 80% of which ori- 


ginated in the prairie provinces. 
While.prices may be low, that is real 
wealth. 

Livestock on Canadian farms was 
last estimated at 1014 million head of 
cattle, 544 million hogs. ,and 1% mil- 
lion sheep. 

Milk production from dairy cows 
last. year totalled over 17. billion 
pounds, providing ample whole milk, 
butter, cheese, ice cream and other 
dairy products for domestic demand 
and export. 

Beef cattle and hog production sup- 
domestic market ‘with 


consumption in Canada to reach 
closé to 130 pounds in 1955; also for 
some meat exports. — 

Poultry numbers last June totalled 
69 million head. Laying hens last 
year produced 383,210,000 dozen eggs. 
The outturn of poultry meat totalled 
443 million pounds. 

tmported Food Would Be Expensive 
If all the above mentioned food had 


_,to be imported Canadians would not 
. be so prosperous. 
_is. the first requirement of a people. 


Food in abundance 


, Canadian - farmers have seen that 
such is available. Great Britain’s 


_weakness lies in the fact that she . 


eannot produce enough food for’ her 
population... Only 7% of her people 
are engaged in farming and popula-. 
tion pressure is at the rate of 500 per 
square mile. 


Canada has 174,000,000 acres of oc- 
cupied farm land. On its 623,000 
farms live 2,800,000 of the nation’s 
16,000,000 people. Says “Canadian 
Agriculture, 1956,” recently issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistcs: 
“The growing of agricultural crops 
is still Canada’s leading primary in- 
dustry and upon the prosperity of the 
farmer, particularly in the predomin- 
antly agricultural areas of the mid- 


_ west, depends the prosperity of other 


sectors of the economy.” 


The farm population provide an im-| 
- portant market for the production. of 


goods and the supplying of services 
‘by people-in- urban: centres, In the 
west, the-people are in the: main a 
captive. market for the goods pro- 


. duced. by: the highly. industrialized 
~-eentral province of Canada. Towns 
-and. cities. cannot: live without out- 
side markets and Canadian industries |. . 
~ would. find’ it difficult to compete with 


highly industrialized - Great Britain, 
Germany and Japan at aor mar- 
kets. 

“The Canadian farmer is ‘still ‘an 
important individual. in Canada’s 
economy... When booms: peter. out he 
is still on:the land producing food and 
buying goods. and. services: to : the 


- extent that-his cash income warrants, 


0.8: oe 


PUBLICIZING FARM PRODUCTS 


The British Columbia government | 


thas launched. a campaign: to. encour- 
age the consumption of products pro- 
duced by the farmers.and ranchers of 
that province, The sum of $100,000 
has been appropriated for the pur- 
pose. ; 

Hon,. Kenneth Kiernan, provincial 
minister of agriculture, points out 
that B. C. farmers have $400,000,000 
invested in land, buildings, livestock 


‘and machinery and. they produce a 


wider range of. products than any 
other Canadian -province. He said 
that the advertising would be directed 
to increase milk consumption . for 
every man, woman and child; to en- 
courage the const@mption of poultry 
products; to step up the consumption 
of B. C. beef, and to publicize the 
province’s. fruit and vegetable enter- 
prises. : 
* * * 

Australian government economists 
have calculated that a wage increase 
of $2.20 a week for agricultural and 
other workers increases the cost of 
producing farm commodities by an 
average of 4.4%, 


Photo by Mrs. John Morrison, Vermillion, 
Alberta 


Bruce. Morrison, 21% 
playing doctor to his brother Kenneth, 
‘l year old. He is using Uncle Bob's 
‘Stethoscope. Bob is 3rd- -year méd; 
student at University of Alberta. 


years old, 
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Here’ what keeps the price 
of gasoline low, 


Why have wholesale gasoline prices increased only 
~ one-thied as much as wholesale prices. in ~*~ 
since 1935- 19397 


Raw: material and other costs have 
gone ‘way up. Why not gasoline? 


Gasoline prices have stayed down because a lot of | 
companies are in the oil business —producing, refining 
and selling, more and more efficiently. 


The consumer can shop around 
—looking for the best products at the best price. 


Competition for the motorist’s dollar : 
keeps the price of gasoline low. 
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Only you and your BY (i 


can make this blissful Mioeho. Pudding, 


Blended all ‘hecuigh with chocolate sauce «i; served with 
checelate sauce ... this luscious Mocha Pudding is light and tender as cake} 
Words can't do it justice, but the folks at your table will., 


Don't all families, all guests exclaim over a real home-made 
dessert? And “real home-made” means you did it all’ 
yourself ... with your own special care and fine 
ingredients. Dependable Magic Baking Powder ~ 
makes the most of those ingredients, too. 
There's no substitute for the famous Magic way 
.+. for lovely cakes and desserts, and 
cloud-light biscuits. Are you well-supplied with 
~ Magic? Check, before your next baking! 


Everyone tastes the 
difference in a dessert 
you make yourself / 


MAGIC MOCHA PUDDING ~ 
(Self-sauced with Chocolate) 


3 ounces (3 squares) 
unsweetened chocolate 

1 thsps. corn starch _ 

2 cups fine granulated 
sugar 

2% cups water 


Melt the chocolate in the top of double boiler. Combine the 
corn starch and 14% cups of the sugar and stir into melted” 
chocolate. Stir in water. Cook over low direct heat, stirring 
constantly, until sauce comes fo the boil; cover and keep hot 
over boiling water until needed. 


Grease a 6-cup casserole. Preheat oven fo 350° 


1 Ya cups once-sifted (moderate). 
cake flour 2 

214 tsps. Magic Boking oe flour, Magic Baking Powder, salt and Instant coffee 
Pesedar fogether three times. Cream butter or margarine; gradually 


blend in remaining Y2 cup sugar. Add well-beaten egg, 


Y tsp. salt i 3 
part at a time, beating well after each addition. Measure 


2 tsps. powdered instant 
coffee 

6 thsps. buiter 
or margerine 

1 egg, well-beaten 

Y cup milk 

Y2 tsp. vanilla 


about a third at a time, alternating with two additions of 
milk and vanilla and combining lightly after each addition. 
Turn batter into prepared casserole. Pour 2 cups of hot 
chocolate sauce over batter. (Keep remaining sauce over 
hot water to serve with pudding.) Bake pudding in pre- 
heated oven about 50 minutes. Pass remaining hot sauce. 


Mazgic costs less than I¢ per average baking ~ 


- 


milk and add vanilla. Add flour mixture to creamed mixture — 


aunt 
Sal 
Suggests 


November is a gloomy month. ; e 
Or so folks often say ; 

So let us all think cheerful thoughts, 
To brighten up each day. 


EGULAR readers have become so 
used to seeing these bits of silly 
verse (and I use the term loosely), 
that maybe the page wouldn’t look 
familiar without it. Many a time 
I’ve thought of omitting it and then 
along comes-a letter like one I got 
this week and the writer comments 
‘favorably on it and-she (like others) 
asks, “Do you compose those verses 
yourself?" That really makes: me 
laugh for you see I come from a 
family to whom composing jingles 
came as naturally as breathing. Now 
don’t get me wrong, not one of us was 
a real poet . . .with the exception of 
a certain aunt who even had bound 
editions of her works.. I have one of 


-|those books and maybe it sounds like 


sour grapes to say so but I count 
them all pretty gloomy reading. Sol 
think I’ll continue to spiel off bits of 
very light verse and leave the deep, 
deep stuff to the geniuses. 

I know by all the letters that I 
receive. that there are no geniuses 
among my readers, praise be. Fonly 
knew a couple of people who could be 
classified as “geniuses” and I never 
felt at all comfortable in their com- 
pany; simply because the contrast 
between them and me was too wide 
to span. There is one comfort to be 
derived from being just an ordinary 
everyday sort of person and that is 
others aren’t afraid of us. 

I didn’t mean to get off on this 
tangent so Yll come back to earth 
again and touch on some explicit 
matters that you’ve shown interest in. 
In a very fine friendly letter coming 
from Mrs. B. W., of Raymond, Alta., 
I see these words at the top of the 
page: “My mother taught me this,” 
and so I eagerly read on and saw this 
truth: “When washing pans or any 
cooking dishes always rinse (or 
better yet, let soak) with cold water 
those that contain raw eggs, milk, 
flour or- anything uncooked.” How 
true that is. I always made a prac- 


‘I tice-of that until very lately and now 


I’ve found that milk containers come 
out clean in fast order if you add 
some detergent and then add hot 
water and shake. This is especially 
good when cleaning out a thermos 
jug. And of course one thing leads 
to another, so I’m prompted to ask 
if you’ve acquired one of those new 
metal screw stopper for your thermos 
bottle? You ask your hardware 
dealer about this. The cork in our 
thermos bottle got a notion to pop 
out at odd times with very disastrous 
results until I acquired one of these 
new gadgets and now all_is serene 
again. 

The same friendly lady from Ray- 
mond that I mentioned above sent me 
in two super recipes of the type that 
most of us go for. 

One is for a quick icing and the 
other for cookies. And it seems we 
are ever on the alert for new recipes 
in both of these categories. I have 
tried them both and give them both 


an enthusiastic O.K. 


Quick Chocolate Icing 


4 tbisps. butter, 4 ozs. haking 
chocolate (I used bitter), 1/3 cup hot 


milk, 3 cups sifted confectionery 
sugar, 1 tsp. vanilla, 4% tsp. salt. 


.- “Method : Melt butter and chocolate » 
in top of ‘double’ boiler. 
blended, Stir hot milk into conféc-'. 


Stir until 
tionery sugar and beat until smooth: 
Then add vanilla, salt and chocolate 
mixture. Beat until smooth and thick. 


It doesn’t take too long. Note: If 
your family is like mine and declare © 


they do not like what they call “icing 
sugar frosting’’ then you can fool ’em 
with this one. 


Sugar Gream Cookies 
(Needs oven of 375° F. and baking 
time 15 to 20 minutes. Makes a batch 
of 3 dozen.) 
2 cups all-purpose flour, 1 tsp. pak- 
ing powder, 1 tsp salt, 4 tsp. baking 


soda, % tsp. nutmeg, % tsp. cinna- 


mon, % cup shortening, 1 well-beaten 
ege (I used two), 
tract and % cup thick sour cream. 


Method: Sift flour then sift again — 


with all dry ingredients. Cream 
shortening and egg and flavoring and 
sugar and beat it well. Add sour 


cream alternately with dry ingredi- — 


ents. Blend well. Drop by small 


spoonsful onto well-greased baking ~ 
sheet (or on bottom of your big bake — 


pans). Place them well apart. Of 
course a top of nuts or raisins, etc., 
may be added. I call these a good 
basic recipe for spice cookies calling 
for sour cream. You women who 
have really big families can easily 
double the amount of all ingredients 


and make a really big batch. Or you — 


can bake half and freeze half of it 
for future baking. There I go again! 
Seems I have to drag in the home 
freezer every so often, _ 
happy that more and more of us are 
getting them. If I were able to make 
one wish I’d wish one into every 
single home. 

An old friend, and one-time neigh- 
bor of mine, called yesterday and she 
had just got a home freezer and 
honestly if you’d listened in to our 
conversation you'd have been re- 
minded of two women who had just 
got new babies. We just couldn’t talk 
of anything else. This friend of mine 
who is a wonderful cook told me that 
she gives over one day a week just 
to baking. She bakes six pies, bakes 
casserole dishes, etc., etc. Then she 
wraps most of it and stores in the 
freezer. I have neither the industry 
nor the family to bake in such large 
lots but I do, as I’ve often told you, 
bake in larger quantities than need be 
so I’ll have plenty on hand “just in 
case”. - 

Every new labor-saving device that 


-comes into the home lessens the tasks 


assigned to it but each device needs 
to be cared for too. For instance an- 
other acquaintance was telling me 
about her new toaster, 


be sure to de-crumb it after each 
using. And that de-crumbing process 
must not be dome by shaking. All in- . 
tricate pieces of mechanism (which 
includes everything from watches to 


mischievous small boys) do not take | 
Just lay the. 


kindly to shaking! 
toaster over on its side and wipe off 
the crumb tray (I keep a package of 


paper tissues close by for this), then _ 
reach in with a bottle brush and flick . 


out the rest of the crumbs. It doesn’t 
take long ... it is just a case sa 
remembering to do it. 

I've really been in a rambing mood 


‘today. I see on glancing back that 


T’ve touched on everything from verse 
to crumbs. So before I wander 
further T’ll hasten to say: 

Bye bye for now, and every good 
wish. Aunt Sal. 

ee a nee 

An island in Black Bear Island 
Lake, Sask., has been named Wamin- 
uta (Red Eagle), which is the Indian 
name given Premier Douglas, of Sas- 
katchewan, by the Assiniboines. 


% tsp. lemon ex- — 


But I’m so. 


and I was © 
prompted to remind her that she must © 


2 re aes : 
Let’s Ask Aunt Sal 
Some things can seem so simple 
To you, and you, and you: 


But it is a different story, 
When we don’t know what to do. 


[ you ever hear anyone state that 
a housewife’s life is an easy one 
uncluttered with tricky problems, 
then I’m betting that person is a 
man, or a woman who has never had 
to face, the innumerable situations 
* that a homemaker is called upon to 
face day by day. Do TI hear a loud 
“Amen” ? 


Q.: I have an old cast-iron fryer 
also a steel skillet that has collected 
a thick sort. of crust on the outside 
over the past 30 years, Is there any 
way to remove this crust without 
harming the utensils? — (Mrs. L. B., 
Scandia, Alta.) 

A.: I'll tell you what I did to han- 
die a like problem. I made a paste 
of hydrogen peroxide.and cream of 
tartar. Then I applied this with one 
of these soap sponges that is gener- 
ally known by its trade name S.O.8. 
cleanser. There is another remedy . I 
see mentioned in one of my best 
‘books and that is equal portions of 

* baking soda and chloride of lime 
moistened with a little water. and 
rubbed on and left for atime then 
rinsed off. I haven’t tried this and 
am not sure whether it- would injure 
the. metal. (Note: Any comments 
by readers?) 


Q.: A year or so ago there was a 
crochet chair set showing peacocks 
and grape leaves, No. 313, in one of 
the western papers, but now it is out 
of print. Is there any reader who 
can sell or loan this? — (Mrs. John 
F. Clark, Box 118, Whitewood, Sask.) 


Q.: My. big problem in baking is | 


with cakes. No matter how I try, 
mine never rise like those of my 
neighbors. Even when using cake 
mixes the result is unsatisfying. 
Why ? (Name withheld.) 

A:: If you beat your cakes by hand 
then you must be sure (to use a 
slang expression) “not to spare the 
horses”... You really have to beat 

- them and be ‘sure to sift the dry in- 
gréedients at least twice. And one 
more point be sure that you use the 
size of pan that is suggested in the 
recipe. It might just be that you are 
using too large a pan and naturally 
the batter won’t seem as high as you 
expect. And how about your oven? 
Has it been tested lately? Of course 
the*oven is.the deciding factor in all 
baking. 

Q.: Why does my bread go mouldy 
in the bread box, and what is the 
best. way to keep a bread box. sweet 
smelling ? (Repeat.) 

A.: I gave my personal advice on 
this question in the September issue 
and asked for reader reaction on it. 
Only three letters came-in touching 
on this. One from Mrs, A. J., Bow- 
den, Alta., states: “The only times 
my bread turned damp was when I 
failed to cool it through before plac- 
ing in box and when I used molasses 
in the bread (whole wheat).” Then 
Mrs. J. goes on to share with us her 
recipe for whole wheat bread. And 
seeing this is a question that arises 
often I'll give it right here. 


Whole Wheat Bread 

1 pkge. yeast dissolved in % cup 
lukewarm water with 1 tsp. sugar. 
7% cups additional liquid. made up 
of skim milk and boiling water cooled 
to lukewarm. 2% tbisps. salt, 3 
‘tblsps. lard and whole wheat flour to 
make stiff dough, Mix as usual (you 
all know haw, don’t you?), Raise at 
ordinary Yoom temperature § and 
‘knead down when double in bulk. 
iMake int» loaves after second rising. 
(Raise 10 min. in pans, no more! Bake 


for one hour or ake tik iean t |. 


state oven temperature). Cool on 
racks for several hours. (Mrs. J. 
promises us that this bread has a fine 
“nutty” flavour). 


A reader from Legend, Alberta, 


who signs herself “Grain Grower”. 


telis the “lady who signed herself 
“Troubled” that she. must not worry 
about the dampish bread box for she 
claims that a meteoroligist states 
that many foods will spoil or “keep” 
depending on the atmospheric condi- 
tions. : 

Our third letter on this topic 
stresses the help that cellophane bags 
can give if used as containers for the 
bread. 


Q.: Have you a récipe for rice 
cookies ? (Repeat.) 

A.: This was the pet question from 
September that prompted more of 
you to “take pen in hand” than any 
other. I’ll confess that I had a very 
red face when I learned from some 
of the letters that this recipe was in 
Mrs. Beeton’s cookbook. I know that 
you ladies who hail from the. British 
Isles swear by this old-time culinary 
guide. I have three copies of it, but 
very seldom refer to it for I’m so 
unfamiliar with directions given in 
ounces, etc., that I fel as if I were 
reading a foreign reader. 

I wish I had room to acknowledge 
all the letters separately that contain- 
ed rice cookie recipes. But-please be- 


- lieve me when I say I.am very grate- 


ful. I haven’t tried out any of them 
to date so cannot personally recom- 
mend them. I rarely have either 
ground rice or rice flour in my cup- 
board. “Those of you who do use 


them tell me we can substitute one] 


for the other. Ill give you two re- 
cipes that . “sound” good. 


~~ 


Rice Cookies 
(From Mrs. M. §8., Vancouver, B.C.) 
1 cup butter, 1 cup. brown sugar, 1 
egg, 1% cup crushed cornflakes, 1% 
cups rolled oats, 1 cup cake Mour, y% 
cup rice flour (or ground rice), 4 
tsp. baking powder, 4 tsp. baking 
soda, 2 tsps. vanilla. : = 
These are. rolled into small balls 
and baked on greased pan 10 $0 15 
minutes in oven, 350° F. 


Ground Rice Cookies 
(From Mrs. W. B., Delacour, Alta., 


who kindly revised ‘the Mrs. Beeton’s ; 


recipe for us.) 


Flour, 1 cup, plus 3% thlsps geound 
rice, 314 thlsps. sugar, 4 cup plus 24% 
tblsps., salt‘a pinch; baking powder, 
1 tsp.; shortening, % .cup plus 2% 
ablsps.; one egy, and 1 tblsp. milk. 
These are dropped in small lumps.on 
baking pan and it-is suggested you 
make a tiny well in each cookie and 
fill with jam. Bake in moderate oven 
until golden brown. 

T’ll just have to stop now and go 
over to the store and buy some 
ground rice, you’ve sold me! 

Notice : All readers are invited to 
send in their home-making problems 
to Aunt Sal, in care of the Farm and 
Ranch Review, Calgary, Alberta. All 
readers must sign their full names 
and addresses to their letters, and if 


you wish « private reply enclose a|._ 


stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Aunt Sal. 
cane en ate cer enema 
NO FEELING 
The three bears were taking a walk 


in the desert. 
Papa Bear sat on a cactus nia 


~gaid, “Ouch!” 
Mamma Bear sat on a Gacbiis and 
said, “Ouch!” 


Baby Bear sat on a cactus and 
didn’t say anything — just sat. — 

Mamma Bear turned to Papa Bear 
and said: ‘I hope we are not raising 
one of those Dead End kids.” 
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CRUST 
rin Yu bo eae 
‘Cool 


350°, 8 minutes. 
n. Fill and bake—or . 


° wrap partially- 
ool, ais and and refrigerate 


“YEAST: Riz” 
ip milk. Sti 

‘ 6 tablespoons | granula' 

;d 14 ‘teaspoon ‘salt. 


A) ie shi hells. 
sugar ewarm. a bow! % Up to 10 days. Yield: 3 P ae 
a 5 
Meantime, me vmter. Si is 1 Acie TUNA-ONION BRO SEE 
cu bs rin margari 
spoon 8t cane envelope Meisch- Melt 2 tanner 42 cups thinly- 
with contents rae Yeast. Let stand large fees Moe ok until tender: / dd 
mann’s ACRHEN stir well. Stir in ulse’ cs a jnces) tuna fish 
10 minutes, 7 xture. wells. : 1 can (app aA oe met use 1 serie 


lukewarm MIS | cups once-si 


and. 1 i, 
aitparpose flour; beat untilsmooth. — 


1 
Work in @ f additions 
(about) once-sifted all peer Let rise: 


hours. Pune 10-inch circle cheese a ne‘ Yeast: 
pieces. Rol act inte 9-inch. pie se oe mixture ove! uA 
and Pre ap edges. Brush with Polke in moderate oven, 350, 4: 
# pans Crimp. “white. Let rise Bake utes. serve hot. Yield: 
‘ slightly Mibled. iF pulk—about 20 rene r ernvngh 3 
: until ie rick with fork. Bake in scabiinisuaniaia FT os iadiialie 


ee RARER RAAT SOE 


Make light, tender “‘Yeast-Riz” crusts 
~ on Tuesday . . . and store them in the 
refrigerator till needed. Fill one. with 
tangy tuna filling on Wednesday. . . one 
with beef stew on Saturday . . . another 
with chicken:a-la-king on Sunday. They 
brown in mere minutes .. . are always 
wonderful when you use Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast! If you bake at home, 
keep several on hand for tempting main 
dishes . . . at a moment’s notice! 


NEEDS NO REFRIGERATION 
ALWAYS ACTIVE, FAST RISING 
KEEPS FRESH FOR WEEKS 


Eh a SO RATT SR EIB A TES EGE OEE EIEIO LET BOOTIE SRS IE IED LILES SEES, 
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GET SUPPLEMENTS EARLY 
eee ae The Saskatchewan government live- 
C ° d P | stock specialist, Erle Rogers, advises * 
pa stockmen to get supplies of feed sup- 
WV OSs wor : USS e ence ; plements early. There is a long win- 
: } ter ahead... The cost of a protein sup- 
plement is more than returned when 
it is considered that animals make 
better use of other feeds when it is 
included in the rations. . 
te ae : = 


FLAX OUTLOOK 


The Canadian Flax Institute be- 
lieves prospects for disposing: of Can- 
ada's surplus this crop year are fair. . - 

It calculates the 1956 crop will turn 
out 30,000,000 bushels from -over 
3,000,000 acres. ‘The carryover is 
2,780,000 bushels. 


Last year exports totalled 11.6 
million bushels and. domestic crush- 
ings took 3.2 million, while 1.5 million 
bushels was used for seeding. Exports 
are continuing although not at a 
heavy rate. 


*x* * & 


FARM LOAN BOARD 


The Farm Loan Board approved 
2,057 loans for $8,309,650 in the fiscal 
year ending March 31, last, the aver- 
age being $4,040. Total loans on that 
date, $44,958,136, an increase of 
increase of $4,837,800 over the previ- 
ous year. During the year 87% of the 
total due for interest was paid and 
$3,623,518 in reduction of principal 
debt. fs : 

The maximum. loan limit has been 
increased from $12,000 to $15,000, and 
the loan term from 25 to 30 years, 
since April 1, last.. Since then the de- 
mand for farm loans has increased by 
45% over the same,period last year. 


* % * 


FARM IMPLEMENT BUSINESS 

The sale of farm implements, at 
wholesale price, in Canada in 1955 to- 
talled $155,115,882, or an increase of 


“I 
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month of the wool year, leading all 
nations in that respect. ~ : - 


Memories Of Old John 


By. MAUD STRIKE, 
Shellbrook, Sask. 


{ LD JOHN was quite a character. 

~ One of the earliest settlers in the 
4 sirict he was a likeable sort for all 
his faults and shortcomings, 


He came from Michigan and filed 
on a homestead that had been taken 
by a Scottish settler, then thrown 
over without the necessary. filing 
acreage, of the early nineteen 
hundreds, being broken on it. So it 
was still raw bush and slough land 

- with wild peavine growing in abund- 
ance .everywhere. Wild hazel nuts 
grew in profusion when John took 
over and built his tiny log shack in 
a low spot on the place. He had left 
his wife and two daughters in Michi- 
gan with the understanding they 

? were to follow later. 


John never bothered with oxen as 
did his neighbors. Instead he worked 
in the logging camps every winter 
and hired a farmer to break his fif- 
teen acres in order to prove up his 
claim, plus the ten-dollar bill every 
new homesteader had to pay to the 
land office. 


After a time John’s” wife ‘ and 
daughters followed him, living in a 
small house in the village until every- 
thing was ready for them on the 
farm. John still continued to work 
in the camp and his family became 
good friends of ours. But they never 
liked the new. life, too lonely, no con- 
-veniences and no means of getting 
around, other than on foot. John had 
no team whereas those who. home- 
steaded around either had oxen or 
horses. 

There were two winters with no. 
snow and John’s wife and daughters 
returned to Michigan the first winter. 
It was a bitter cold morning in Jan- 

- uary when they asked a neighbor to 


take them in his wagon to meet the_ 


train. They were ill provided for the 
trip, wearing only leather shoes in- 
stead of the customary felt. The 
youngest girl, though she was fifteen, 
cried with the cold, while sitting in 

- the depot waiting for the train. How. 
they escaped without frozen feet was 
a miracle. : 

John remained, proved up his 
homestead and settled down to rent- 
ing his land and taking a share of 
the crop, meanwhile working around 
as either a choreboy or clearing land 
for those who were able to afford to 
hire when they desired to have new 
land broken. 

- He was a great lover of reading 
and his juiciest meat was Frank 
_Munsey’s Argosy. He subscribed to 
this magazine for years. He bunked 
in with some new neighbors with 
whom he had been friends before they 
came, one winter, and on another 
occasion spent the winter with a Ger- 
man-American bachelor with whom 
he became friends. He and this bache- 
for hired out to a farmer one summer, 
clearing land ready for breaking and 
between them they played a number 
of jokes:on different people. One of 
these was to cut a tree and topple 
a hornet’s nest onto an acquaintance 
and then laugh when their victim had 
to leave hurriedly. 

John went to the prairies for 
several falls, hiring out to. thresher- 
men, He saw quite a bit of country 
this way. He was down there when 
the 1918 influenza broke out and he 

~ was the first man to bring it to our 
part of the country. He came home 
because he was sick and as soon as 
the local medical officer discovered 
what was the matter with him she 


hurried him from town but the flu 


came in spite of this. Lucky for John 
he wasn’t as sick as some for there 
was no one to take care of him. 


He stopped going to the prairies 
threshing, instead remaining at home 
and hiring out in various districts, 
Once he hired -as\a night watchman 
and fell asleep at his post. When he 
awoke he discovered his boss’ tools 
had been stolen. People laughed 
about this for years. 


Sold His Homestead 


He sold his homestead in 1927. 
Some years before he had built him- 
self a new house, constructed entirely 
of lumber, in order to make _ his 
farm more attractive and salable. A 
bachelor neighbor bought it and just 
before he moved out John had an 
auction sale of his household effects. 


While living in Michigan he had 
been the postmaster in a small post- 
office and as a carryover he had 
cards and other items, galore. Added 
to this, in his travels he used to buy 
up packages left behind by people in 
depots. In this manner he obtained 
ladies’ shoes and other wearing ap- 
parel, without number. Some of these 
shoes he gave away but much more 
of the stuff was sold at the auction. 


He should never have been cold be- 
cause he possessed more bedding than 
most homesteaders ever dreamed ex- 
isted. The top of his mattress was 
padded with folded blankets and he 
still had an ample supply to .cover 
himself with. He bought pickles to 
eat in~ gallon jars and crocks and 
these went quite easily at the sale as 
every housewife had a number of uses 
for such containers, Canisters, such 
as are sold on the market today were 
unknown then. And _ his postcards 
were those lovely old-fashioned cards 
one never sees now, unless someone 
has a few and has kept them for 
souvenirs. ee : 


John remained in the district for 
several years after the sale, boarding 
first with one and then another 
family, choring for his board and one 
fall hiring to a local thresherman to 
drive a team to haul barrels of water 
to the machine. He helped pick roots 
on breaking on more than one occa- 
sion, 


John was easily satisfied. He ate 


“what was: on the table without com-' 


plaint or question and when he drank 
his tea’ he swallowed the tea leaves 
as well. No danger of a seer telling 
his fortune for him, 


His daughters corresponded with 
him through the years. Both were lov- 
ers of reading like himself. A neighbor 
once said John lived on poplar bark 
and Argosy. But he was more for- 
tunate than his daughters. Both of 
them suffered with bad eyesight and 
had to have operations to save their 
sight. Both married but they never 
came to visit John. His wife died 
before he left the district. 


Returned to Old Home 


Finally, he left, returning to 
Michigan where he bought and oper- 
ated a garage. He kept in touch 
with some in the district but finally 
no letters came and it was concluded 
he had died. ; 


John was a spinner of tall tales 
so perhaps that is why he became 
known as “Old John’. No one quite 
believed him when he said a partridge 
stood on a hollow log to drum. Never- 
theless he was telling the truth. The 
male bird of the partridge really does 
stand on a hollow, old log to do his 
drumming every spring and fall. He 
was willing to play tricks and jokes 
whenever the opportunity presented 
itself and then look his victim in the 
face without batting an eye. 


He liked attending the fairs and 
took in every sideshow as. eagerly 
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and happily as any boy. He wasn’t a 
strict follower of hard work as some 
are, deeming it sufficient to work 
around when he either felt like it or 
necessity forced him to, renting his 
farm and saving himself the labor of 
sowing and reaping the yearly crop. 


He would willingly oblige anyone 
who needed a bit of help. He was 
staying with a married couple one 
‘winter and borrowed their team and 
sleigh to give a neighbor’s wife, whose 
husband was seriously ill, a ride to 
town to stock up with groceries. They 
were to have dinner with the son and 
daughter-in-law of the couple with 
whom he was staying. On the way to 
town he told his companion she could 
eat- dinner with the husband as he 
was going to sit with the wife. The 
lady laughed. They had their dinner 
at the town. home and when the hus- 
band mistakingly poured gravy in- 
stead of cream into his cup of tea, 
John laughed and asked him what he 
had for breakfast. 


“Old John” had become a familiar 
figure through the years and when he 
left he was missed. Years have pass- 
ed since his going. and few remember 
him now but he left his mark on the 
community, as rightly he should, hav- 
ing been one of its early settlers. It 
takes all sorts of people to make a 
world and: many communities of the 
early days would be lost without such 
as “Old John” and others like him, 
to help keep the ball rolling. 


His house has been sold and is now 
used as a teacherage in an adjoining 
school district and practically, every 
acre of his farm is now sown to crop, 
so if “Old John” should return, there 
would be few landmarks left for him 
to recognize. He would be a stranger 
in a strange land, 

Neen ne eh 5 -annttn aE ERERNE 

Increased comfort to the sheep and 
added returns on the wool-clip justify 
the suggestion that a watchful eye 
should be kept on all areas on which 
the flock is given range. Small 
patches of burr weeds around build- 
ings or along fences can be success- 
fully treated with a garden sprayer 
using 2,4-D, or even a sprinkling can, 
but for extensive attacks a power 
sprayer is required. 


For A WARM HOME 
THIS WINTER 


Let us insulate it with the. new 
“INSOMINERALIZED WOOL", Blown 
by modern methods. : 


WRITE: 
HOME IMPORTING CO, LTD., 


903 - 23rd Ave., S.E., 
Calgary, Alta. PHONE 
54213 


COPENHAGEN 


“THE WORLD’S 
_BEST CHEW” 


_ (Ce : 
¥. G 1 anananamanaananry 
Rt : 

A Subscription i 


to 
The 
FARM and RANCH 


REVIEW 


Will provide a Nice 
Christmas Remembrance 
every month of the year 

for a relative or friend ! 


10 Years for only $1! 
5 Years for 50 cents ! 


2 Years for 25 cents ! 


for people in Western 
Canada. 


$1.00 a year elsewhere. 


Hundreds of correspondents 
and visitors express incre- 
dulity that we can put outa 
Magazine these days so 
cheaply. We are constantly 
told we should charge more. 
Well, we don't want to 
charge more and we don't 
need even to think about it 
IF we can boost our circula- 
tion. 


If you. appreciate the Farm 
and Ranch Review perhaps 
you would like to help us? 
If each- subscriber would 
subscribe to the Farm and 
Ranch Review, for even one 
neighbor (more—of course 
would be nice for us) or 
would persuade a neighbor 
to subscribe for himself, it 
would be a real favor to us. 


Won't You Give 
lt a Thought ? 


io 


AND WHAT BETTER 
TIME THAN 
EFORE CHRISTMAS ? 


The price is little more 
‘than a good Christmas card 
and the Magazine will be 
delivered every month in 
the year — not just once. 
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Livestock Survey 


ede deliveries during the first 

41 weeks of this year totalled 
1,733,500, up 18% from deliveries in 
the same period last year. 


In the same period feeder shipments 
off yards totalled 230,700, up 4214% 
over the previous year. 

Slaughterings have gone up nearly 
10% and that would indicate increas- 
ing meat consumption. 

The west has had heavy deliveries 
this autumn. The price for top qual- 
ity critters has held remarkably 
steady, better than $20. There hasn’t 
been the same demand for medium 
and poor quality. 

It looks like prices will go down 
under heavy deliveries, but the top 
quality will yield to a smaller extent. 

Quite a number of farmers with 
bins filled with grain have gone into 
feeding. This will have an effect on 
later marketings. The demand for 
feeders from the east has been good. 


Hog prices in the west have been 
good. At the time of writing up to 
$26.75 has been obtained. A year ago 
the price was around $21. These 
prices are for dressed weight. With 
deliveries increasing prices are likely 


LIVE STOCK 


to come down, but still be better than 
a@ year ago. 


x *  & ‘ 

Each year 25 billion pounds of meat 
is produced and consumed in the 
United States. U.S. beef consumption 
last year averaged ca Ibs. per capita. 

* * 

The U.S. Getiacnt of agriculture 
has discovered. a chemical that can 
be fed to cattlé and will kill grubs, 
wherever they occur in the flesh. 
Further tests must be made before 
distribution. will be permitted. 

* * * 

At the Brandon experimental farm 
new varieties of alfalfa, Vernal and 
Rambler, were found to be satisfac- 
tory for Manitoba conditions. Vernal 
yielded more hay but did not provide 
as good a grass- -alfalfa combination 
as Rambler. 

* * * “ 

The tanning industry if Canada 
buys 1% million cattle hides and wa 
million calf hides a year. Horn dam- 
age, cuts, brands and certain sprays 
damage hides. Brands should be on 
neck or hip. The chemical reaction of 
manure causes damage, particularly 
to calves. The warble fly menace is 
far from being eliminated. Lice, 
mange and ringworm also reduce the 
value of hides. 


TURKEY FEEDS 


ASSURE YOU OF TOP MARKET VALUE 
FOR YOUR XMAS TURKEYS 


TURKEY FATTENER 


Provides you with all the elements in their 
proper oe et ac to produce high-quality 
turkey meat . 


TURKEY FATTENING 
CONCENTRATE 


Is designed tO supply the poultryman who 
«has his own grain with a concentrate for 
making a high-quality Turkey Fattener .. . 


MANUFACTURED BY 
me 


[ween 


‘same test. 


THREAT. T0 LAMBS 


> AVESTOCE MEN with feeder 


lambs on feed should be alert for. 


signs of enterotoxemia, or overeating. 


disease, the Alberta Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association warns. This disease 
is a major preblem in managing feed- 
er lambs, and it often assumes men- 
acing proportions when lambs are on 
a full high level ration. Early symp- 


-toms include throwing the head back, 


walking in circles, acting as though 
they were blind or pushing against 
objects, and often very sudden deaths 
in apparently healthy lambs.. The 
Veterinary Association adds that the 
disease can usually be prevented by 
having lambs vaccinated Berore they 
go on full feed. 


* % * 


PIG PRODUCTION 


H° production is on the decline in 

Canada this year. The Dominion 
bureau of statistics estimates that 
486,700 litters were, or will be, born 
between June 1 and Nov. 30, a de- 
cline of 9.9% from last year. 

For Eastern Canada the decline. is 
placed at 12.2% and for the west 
6.3%. 

Farrowings in the east for the six 
months is-placed at 331,500 litters, a 
decline of 12.2%, and for the west 
208,900, a decline of 6.3%. 

Alberta tops all other provinces 
with estimated farrowings of 125,000, 
Saskatchewan comes second with 
42,900, Manitoba third with 30.800 
and British Columbia fourth” with 
4,200. 

The decline from the previous year 
in Alberta is 3.8%, in Saskatchewan 
.9%, in Manitoba 22.1%, and British 
Columbia 19.2%. 


* * * 


Highland Cattle Experiment 


qT! experiments with Highland 

cattle at the Manyberries Range 
experimental farm shows that these 
hardy animals thrive during the 
toughest winters. They often graze 
in the open, a farm report states, 
while Herefords remain in coulees for 
protection against stiff north winds in 
sub-zero weather. 


The Highlands at Manyberries are 
being maintained as pure-bred. ani- 
mals and also used in crossing with 
Herefords. On the average, Highland 
calves have weighed 5 to 12 pounds 
less at birth than Herefords. High- 
land females have averaged 80 pounds 
less in body weight at weaning (cor- 
rected to 190 days of age), 147 pounds 
less at 18 months of age, and 280 
pounds less at maturity than Hereford 
females. Mature Highland bulls at 
Manyberries average about 1,400 
pounds in weight. 

The Highland x Hereford cross- 
breeds have, so far, differed little from 
the Herefords in  weight-for-age. 
These animals have a good coat of 
hair and similar color marking's to the 
Herefords. Further information is 
needed on the productivity of these 
cross-bred cattle under western range 
conditions. 

' During the winter of 1955-56, five 
Highland bull calves were sent to the 
Central Feeding Unit, Experimental 
Farm, Indian Head, Saskatchewan, 
for a performance test covering rate 
and efficiency of gain. The five bulls 
gained an average of 2.05 pounds daily 
during the 206-day feeding trial on a 
two-thirds concentrate pelleted ration. 
The Highland bulls compared very 
favorably with Shorthorn bulls on the 
It was noted the. High- 
lands were very regular and uniform 
feders. Their rates of gain. varied 
little from: the average and the feed 


|utilization of 578 pounds of feed per 
{100 pounds gain:for the five bulls was 
more efficient than that of the Short-: 


horns on. test. 


“and 


- obtained 


~ National Swine Show At-Brandon 
AN All-Canada Swine Show wilt be 

held in conjunction with the Pro- 
vincial Exhibition at Brandon, July 
Ast - 5th, 1957. That date marks the 


75th Anniversary of this noted Agri- 


cultural and Industrial Exhibition. The 
City of Brandon and the Provincial 
Exhibition Board already have plans 
well advanced to make this a memor- 
able event in the history of fairs and 
exhibitions in Manitoba. 

At least 18 classes will be provided 
for in the prize- list with total prize 
money exceeding $7,000.00. Special 
championship and other banners and 
ribbons in addition to appropriate 
utility trophies will go to the winners. 
Prize money in each class is most 
generous commencing with $50.00 
first award and running to twenty 
placings. 

With Yorkshire swine predominat- 
ing in Canada, all pigs entered at this 
show will be judged on modern bacon- 
type standards. No separate classes 
will be provided for other breeds; 
these will compete on their merits as 
bacon-type pigs in competition with 
Yorkshires. ; 

* * * 


-The Trend In Cattle Selling 


Poese is an increasing trend to- 
wards the sale of cattle in. the 


United States on dressed weight, rail. 


grades. 


That. method is firmly es. 


tablished in the United States, - is: 


quite prevalent in British Columbia, 
is gaining 
provinces. 


impetus in other. 


In some isolated instances carcass: 


selling may be best for the individual, 
although that_is doubtful, but it holds 
no promise for the industry. So. says 
Prof. R. B. Ashby, a marketing au- 
thority in the state of Iowa. He said 


further that farmers and stockmen. 


must insist on maintaining organized 
and co-operative selling of livestock 
to maintain bargaining power in the 
establishment of livestock prices. 


The principle issue affecting the 
producer of livestock is the determin- 
ation of value. On public markets 
that representation is available. As 
yet there are no producer salesmen 
for the dressed product nor are there 
facilities open to the stockman to give 
him any degree of control over his 


> 


product after slaughter. In the mean- © 


time the sale of any portion of pro- 
duction on carcass 
grades 


Prof. Ashby related. the instance of 


an Iowa farmer who, with his tenant, 
owned 30 head of choice quality sters. 
They sold 10 head to an interior pack- 
er on carcass weights and grades and 
therefore $1,465.13 less 
$22.82 trucking charge or a net of 


$1,442.31. That was on May 12, 1956. . 
The average per head was $16.28 live 


basis per 100-Ibs. 
The 20 steers, balance of the herd, 


weights and— 
undermines . the producer’ s. 
: competitive ‘position. : 


were sold on May 16, 4 days later on’ 


the Sioux City market and brought 


$3,292.20 less trucking and market- ' 


ing expenses of $74.95 or $17.74 per 
ewt. i 


Not only was there a gain of $1.46 _ 
per cwt. in the open market at Sioux 
City over the rail-graded cattle sold 


to the packinghouse, but the market 


had dropped 25c per~ cwt. between 


May. 10 and 16 when the final sale 
was made. et 
oan aie hae E 
DEFINITIONS 


“Father, freight is goods sent by 
“water or land, isn’t it?” 


“That's right, son,” 
“Well, why is that the freight that 


goes by ship is called a cargo and~ - 
when it goes by car. is called a auP: : 


ment?”: 


The Dairy Farmers of Canada but- 
ter promotion campaign launched in 
November is being spear-headed by 
the slogan, “Always Better with But- 
ter.” Ads. are being carried in daily 
and weekly newspapers, the Weekend 
Magazine and in national women’s 
magazines. 

* * * 


MILK STATISTICAL TABLE 

It requires 2.58 ibs. of milk to fill 
one quart. 

23.4 lbs. of milk to make one pound 
of butter. . 

11 Ibs. of milk to make 1 lb. of 
cheddar cheese. 

17 lbs. of milk to make one gallon 
of ice cream. 

*2.3 lbs. of milk to produce a can 
of evaporated milk. 

8 lbs. of milk to produce 1 pound 
of whole milk powder. 

* * * 


MILK AND CREAM 
CONSUMPTION 

Sales of fluid milk and cream in 
Canada last year totalled 5,320,000,- 
000 pounds, an increase of 230 million 
pounds over 1954. Practically all 
milk sold in urban centres was pas- 
teurized. 

Canadian consumption of milk per 
capita per day was .74 of a pint 
(just under 34) and of cream .13 of 
a pint. 

The people of Quebec drank most 
milk, averaging 1.05 pints a day. Sas- 
katchewan people were second with 
.99, Prince Edward Island .92, Al- 
berta .83, Manitoba .82, Ontario .81, 
New Brunswick .76, Nova Scotia .70, 
and British Columbia .67. 

Canadians obtain 58% of their cal- 
cium from milk. Calcium is im- 
portant in the development of bone 
structure and general health. 

* * * 


Prize Winning Alberta Butter 


AUBERTA buttermakers upheld 
their reputation for quality but- 
ter at the Western Exhibition held in 
London, Ontario. 

The Central Alberta Dairy Pool, 
Ponoko branch, won the champion- 
ship ribbon for highest scoring butter, 
best finished solids and prints on ex- 
hibition. 

The Viking Co-operative Creamery 
Association won the reserve cham- 
pionship ribbon. 

Entries from Alberta won 66.66% 
of all .first prizes. In the June class 
they won 11 out of 13 or about 85%. 
Alberta won 44 firsts, 20 seconds and 
8 thirds on the group system. 

Following are listed Central Dairy 
Pool winnings : 

In class 53, Dec. 1, creamery butter 
solids, 14-lb. box, the Ponoka branch 
of the Central Alberta Dairy Pool 
came second and the Stettler branch 
fifth. 

In the second group of the same 
class the Eckville branch came first, 
and the Rimbey branch third. 

In the section 2 group of 14-Ib. 
solids made in July, the Ponoka 
branch came first and the Stettler 
branch second. 

In the third-prize group the Rim- 
bey branch came third. 

In section 3, 10 1-Ib. prints, salted, 
the Ponoka branch won first prize. In 
the second-prize group the HEckville 
branch came second. 

To win the champion ribbon for the 
highest scoring butter in any section, 
the. Ponoka branch had a score of 
98.7.. That branch also had the best 
finished solids on exhibition. 


Turkey Season Ahead 


i has been our custom for a good 

number of years to give our 
turkey growers a forecast as to what 
they can expect price-wise for the 
coming turkey season. 

Pulling aside the curtain a little the 
picture looks like this : 

Prices will be lower than 1955. The 
turkey crop will be approximately 25 - 
30 per cent larger than last year. 

The U.S. has also a very large in- 
crease in turkeys to market and they 
are looking our way for an outlet and 
no doubt that a goodly number of 
U.S. birds will be marketed in Can- 
ada. Looking at the U.S.A. prices 
that their producers are receiving we 
can expect lower prices. 

The price situation shaping up as it 
is should alert turkey producers to 
the facts that they should exert every 
effort to finish their birds properly 
and do not market them until they 
are sre that they are ready for mar- 
ket. It is always important to do 
this —- but in a year of lower returns 
it is doubly important if the grower 
is to receive the maximum return for 
this investment and work. 

You can check the finish on your 
live birds simply by examining the 
feather condition. Look for evidence 
of pin feathers and for green feathers 
in the tail. Tail feathers that have a 
quill dark bluish color and soft to 
the touch are frequently referred to 
as being green and should there be 
more than five such feathers in the 
tail of a single bird chances are that 
this particular bird will lack finish. 

Along with an inspection for 
feather condition one should carefully 
look for signs of fleshing as indicated 
by a yellow creamy color under the 
wings along each side of the breast 
and by a fat cover over the back 
thighs and breast. 

We would suggest that if you do 
not want to trust your own judgment 
as to finish, you bring one or two 
average birds to your nearest C. A. D. 
Pool killing plant and they will be 
pleased to give you an accurate re- 
port on the finish of your birds. Take 
the worry and labor out of your tur- 
key operation by having your birds 
rail graded -— it is definitely to your 
advantage any way you look at it. 

* * * 


MILK PRODUCTION 


Milk production in Canada totalled 
17.3 billion lbs. in 1955. Such a 
volume would fill a tank 100 feet 
deep, 100. feet wide and five miles 
long. 

* * * 

Milk production per cow averaged 
5,223 lbs., an increase of 23% since 
1931. 

*® 2 * 

The milk cow population was 
3,312,000 head, or nearly one cow for 
every five Canadians. 

* * * 


Central Dairy Pool Members 


UNDER an arrangement entered 
into with the Central Albertea 
Dairy Pool, The Farm and Ranch Re- 
view is going to all members. An 
announcement to that effect was 
made in the last issue by President 
J. A. Wood, of Elnora. 

Compilation of the lists has taken 
some time, as each name has had to 
be checked with the regular subscrip- 
tion list of The Farm and Ranch Re- 
view. But we hope that few mem- 
bers have been missed and that every- 
one will-enjoy reading this farm pub- 
lication. 
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|) Centra Aiberta Dairy Pool | 


SERVES" 


“OWNED BY “THE PEOPLUE IT 


Know Your Qun Business 


(Part 2) 


Method of Distribution of Members’ Equity 
or Final Payments 


Continuing from our previous article which explained the 
organization known as the Central Alberta Dairy Pool, or as 
is more familiarly called the C. A. D. P. and explaining how 
the members own and control it, we will now discuss the 
method used in getting each member's equity which is made 
up of surplus earnings or profit back to the member. First of 
all, we must start at the beginning — how this surplus was 
handled in the early years and the changes that have been, 
necessary as our business has grown. 


At the commencement of our organization it was decided 
to pay out each year’s surplus earnings — part in cash and 
part by a certificate which was to be paid out at a later date. 
The money that was represented by the total of these certiti- 
cates was put to work as working capital. | 


Remember, there were no shareholders and no member 
was asked to subscribe towards setting up a working capital 
fund and it remains that way today. In the year 1925, mem- 
bers were paid their share of the surplus to the sum of 
$18,108.98 in cash and certificates issued, totalling $4,067.14 
making a total distribution out of the year 1924's surplus of 
$22,176.12. 


This was the practice in subsequent years — a part in | 
cash ond the remainder in certificates for each member. This 
was continued until 1944 with the exception of the three years 
¥936, 1937 and 1938 and up to that time (1944) a grand total of 
$325,714.00 had been distributed. Furthermore from 1933 to 
1952 we redeemed for cash, certiticates to a total of $498,764.00. 
This means that from 1924 until 1952 our members have been 
paid full market price on delivery and extra amounts as their 
share of the surplus to the amount of $878,153.00. The time that 
elapsed between the certificates being issued and their re- 
demption varied through the years according to business con- 
ditions. For instance, the first certificates issued in 1925 were 
redeemed for cash in 1933 whilst the 1946 certificates were paid 
out in 1952 to the full amount of $41,217.00. 


As our business grew it was found necessary to discon- | 


tinue the yearly payment in cash and from 1945 all surplus 
earnings have been credited to each member's account for 
distribution at a later date, “at the directors’ discretion”. 


In your own business of farming you are painfully aware 
of the increasing costs of operating your farm — it took more 
money to operate in 1955 than it did in 1925 and so it is with | 


our own or any business. 


Consequently it was necessary to retain members’ surplus 
earnings to supply the extra money needed to operate success- 
fully for a longer period of time. 


This posed a question for the directors, delegates and 
management — for how long should it be necessary to retain 
these sums of money belonging to the members ? 


In our next article we will tell you what was decided. 


questions you may want answered. We will be glad to answer 
them by letter at any time. Write to C. A. D. Pool at Red Deer. 


WATCH FOR OUR NEXT ISSUE. 


By the way, friends, no doubt these articles will bring up | 


SSS SSS SS —— 
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Buswee* 


Dusiae 


By WILLIAM GRASIUK 


It is with nostalgia that I recall the 

long winter evenings of the 
homesteading days. For it wag then 
that I thrilled and shivered and laugh- 
ed and gnashed my teeth, as I lis- 
tened to the doings of spirits, of 
ghosts, of people with evil eyes, and 
witches and wizards and of that evil 
demon Molnar, whose home originally 
was a cave in the Carpathian 
Mountains, 


If the flow of milk from cows would 
decrease, if sucklings pigs would 
eventually turn into runts, if the 
horses would have a cough, or if the 
baby would develop a colic then the 
demons or the witches or the wizards 
were the cause. Some of the latter 


SELL to the U.S. 
RANCHER Stockman 


With the only Weekly Livestock publi- 
cation published in the area. Over 
14.000 subscribers concentrated m!m 
these rich livestock states. Advertise 
in the Reporter and give them a chance 
to buy from you. 


WESTERN LIVESTOCE 
REPORTER 


Box 1497 Billings, Montana 


were neighbors whose occult powers 


COMPLETE 


NEWS 
COVERAGE 


Radio Station 
CFQC 


Saskatoon 
5000 Watts 


Kelowna B.C. Dial 630 


“The Voice of the Okanagan” 


How tong have you been a CKOV lis- 
tener ? 25 years ?...15...10... 
5... ? Regardless, we'd like to hear 
from you! [t's our SILVER JUBILEE 
on Nov. 4, 1956, and we'd like to get 
thousands of letters or cards. Bureau 
of Broadcast Measurement, Study No. 
7, shows clearly that CKOV, Kelowna, 
bas B.C.'s 4th largest audience, next 
only to VANCOUVER, VICTORIA, and 
NEW WESTMINSTER. First in 1931, 
and First Today, thanks to your loyal- 
ty! Let’s bear from you! (Including 
former residents now outside our 
radius.) 


600 K.C, 
A.M. NEWS... 


6:15 — 6:20 
6:45 — 6:50 
7:15) —= 7:20 
7:45 — 8:00 
8:30 — 8:35 
9:00 — 9:05 


10:00 == 10:05 
THE WORLD TODAY 


12:15 -- 12:50 p.m, 
FACTS ABOUT FARMING 

1:20 — 14:35 p.m 
P.M. NEWS... 

4:00 — 4:10 

5:45 — 6:10 


10:00 — 11:30 p.m, 
THE WORLD TO-NIGHT 

11:00 11:30 p.m. 

CFQOc 


THE RADIO HUB OF SASK. 
SASKATOON 


“OVopogo” 


(Closely related 
QOopeeo; 


2}. 


Y 


RADIO STATION 


* CHAT * 


Medicine Hat 


THE FRIEND OF THE FARMER AND 
RANCHER IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA 
AND SASKATCHEWAN. 


CH A Medicine Hat 


1000 Persuasive Watts 
ALBERTA 


Superstitions 


Of Pioneers 

were greatest just prior to and during 
midnight, and waned gradually from 
then on. They disappeared entirely 
at the first crow of the rooster, They 
had the power to turn themselves into 
animals or birds or even articles of 
furniture to escape detection. But 
their indentities could be revealed to 
the persons who knew the know-how 
and it was generally everyone in the 
district. The wizard had the mark 
upon him. It was a small, furry tail. 
That was why he never bathed or 
swam in the lake with the others, or 
if he did he always disrobed away 
from the others in some thick bush or 
thicket. The witch was revealed to 
all who fasted during certain days of 
the year. In church on Easter they 
could see a white nightcap suspended 
over her head. They both had sold 
their souls to the devil in return for 
a life of power over others upon this 
earth. 


Casting a Spell 

Their greatest joy was casting a 
spell on some innocent individual. The 
result was a splitting headache, chills 
and fever. No doctor was ever called 
in. No remedies were given. Instead 
some elderly, saintly lady, well-versed 
in the doings of the witcHes would 
be summoned. She would take a cup 
of holy water and a knife blessed by 
a priest. With the knife she would 
make a sign of the cross over the 
cup, repeat the Lord’s prayer, drop 
three glowing coals into the holy 
water and make the sign of the cross 
with the knife over the cup again. 
The patient would be given three sips 
of the holy water, his temples, palms 
of hands and soles of feet would be 
moistened with it and the rest of the 
water thrown away with the request 
that the evil spell leave the. afflicted 
person. In due time, a couple of days 
or a week the patient would recover. 
The power of the witch was broken. 


There was an interesting cure for 
the horses with a cough. Live frogs 
were tied in the horses’ tails. Thunder- 
bolts were much sought after. It was 
said that when lightning struck, in 
seven years the ‘bolt” would come up 
tothe surface. A few particles scrap- 
ed off the lightning bolt and dissolved 
remedies for stomach ailments and 
in water was one of the best known 
for rheumatism, 

One homesteader had his gun be- 
witched. He had the spell from it 
removed by plugging the barrel with 
cloves of garlic at midnight and re- 
moving them nine days later on the 
stroke of twelve. 

Certain words were taboo. Peter 
Cottontail was never called rabbit in 
the home where there was a new-born 
baby. Instead he was given the 
sobriquet of “sleeper”; doubtless to 
give long hours of sleep to the infant. 
The Ukrainian settlers from the vicin- 
ity of the Carpathian Mountains never 
used the word ‘‘devil”, particularly 
after sunset. “Disappear” they 
thought wag more likely to keep him 
away, so “Disappear”, he was called. 
Pig was somehow associated as the 
abode of the evil spirits, so the word 
“hornless’ was used instead, 

If a person died in the house the 
mirror was at once covered up and 
the doors and windows opened. It 
was to allow the spirit of the dead 
person to leave the house at once. A 
mirror would cause the soul to see its 
image and it would remain in the 
house indefinitely, fathoming out the 
mystery of its other self in the look- 
ing glass. The ghosts would some- 


‘times remain for forty days on the 


earth. They would return at nights 
to frighten or protect their living rela- 
tives depending upon their whims. 
But always they would return on 
Christmas Eve to partake of the 


twelve courses of the Christmas Eve 
supper. Unshriven persons could not 
be buried in hallowed ground for they 
would disturb the rest of the other 
dead by their unearthly howlings and 
screamings. 


On Christmas Eve remains of the 
supper were taken to the farm ani- 
mals in the barn. It was the belief 
that during that one night animals 
could converse in human language 
and that they tell of the wrongs 
they suffered at the hands of their 
masters to the Christ Child. Animals 
were therefore given much considera- 
tion just prior to Christmas. 


The Evil Demon 


Molnar whose original home was in 
a rocky cave in the Carpathian 
Mountains came to Canada in the 
hold of a ship that brought the first 
mountain villagers here. He was:an 
evil demon who planted weeds in the 
grain fields, thistles in the pastures 
and who took great delight in turning 
milk sour. He also was the cause’ 
of toothache. He had the power to 
turn himself into a black dog, a black 
cat, and at times a black wolf. In 
that form he would cross the road of 
wayfarers after sunset. But he was 
afraid of Holy Water. Sprinkled on 
him it would burn him like fire. It 
was quite common for all night tra- 
vellers to carry a small bottle of holy 
water on their journeys. 


Lakes and rivers where a person 
drowned were avoided. It was gen- 
erally believed that the ghost of the 
dead person lingered there, waiting 
for a chance to pull underneath the 
surface of the lake any person swim- 
ming or bathing in its precincts, The 
ghost led a lonely life and any pets 
such as puppies or kitens were very 
welcome. Result: many young cats 
and dogs found an early burial spot 
in a lake that was out-of-bounds to 
humans. 


It was a disappointment to the 
early Ukrainian settlers to find that 
there were no storks here, In their 
homeland the villagers placed old 
wheels on their straw-thatched homes 
for storks’ nests. A nest on top of a 
house brought good luck. And it was 
a rash individual indeed who would 
destroy a stork’s nest, for legend had 
it that a stork never forgave and it 
would come back with a burning stick 
in its mouth with which it would 
set the house on fire. So when the 
first houses were built there was a 
well-planned depression in the thatch- 
ed roof for a stork’s nest. And it 
was with a keen anticipation that the 
skies were scanned during the early 
spring for those lordly birds. 
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ORGANIC MATTER IN SOILS 


Professor Emil Truog at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin reports that a 
thimbleful of fertile soil can contain 
more than 2.25 billion beneficial bac- 
teria. These micro organisms give 
life to a soil. They help make nutri- 
ents available to plants; they produce. 
substances which promote a granular 
condition in soils. Organic matter in 
the soil is the main food that ndurishes 
these billions of micro organisms. 
This statement should convince every- 
one interested in growing plants of 
the extreme importance in keeping 
soils abundantly supplied with vege- 
table matter. Grass and forage crops 
furnish this vegetable matter there- 
fore every farm should have a definite 
acreage seeded to these crops every 
year. Commercial fertilizers supply 
only those elements becoming defi- 
cient in once fertile soils. Manure, 
grass and clover is our only method 
of maintaining vegetable. matter in 
our soils. — Flax Newsletter. 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY ! 


_ Early Days At Swan River 


By F. A. TWILLEY 


AT the time this valley of the Swan 

-. River was opened up for perman- 
ent settlement it was heavily wooded, 
and anyone wishing to-find a piece of 
open land for cropping had to go 
quite a few miles west, to near the 
Saskatchewan border. 


In order to earn a few dollars for 
absolute necessities such as tobacco or 
snuff one had to sell wood in the 
towns or go to work in the lumber 
mills of which there were many, both 
darge and small. The pay was from 
$15 and board up, according to ex- 
perience and ability. Those settlers 
fortunate enough to own a team of 
horses or oxen would haul avood to 
town. . This was indeed carrying coals 
to Newcastle as nearly all the store- 
keepers and business men either had 
‘taken up. homesteads or had bought 
-cheap land for speculation. ee ated 
had lots’ of ‘wood. 


Though this kindly deed would mean 
a new star in*my crown, it did not 
help the immediate situation. 

Just as it might become necessary 
in order to sell wheat and maintain 
the price to increase the number of 
Ibs. to the bushel we were forced to 
increase the size of our loads in order 
to obtain the one dollar and a half. 
As the loads got bigger and bigger, I 
soon found out that I could not keep 
up the pace. I could not chop. down 
a loadand make the trip to town all ° 


in the one-day. I -was thus forced 


out of the market. 

Harking back to the Methodist: min- 
ister and the Anglican curate, as it 
was so long ago it -may have been 
the other way. around, but I should 
really have taken it te the Presby- 
terian Manse and given it to the poor 


old minister who had se many ‘chil- - 


dren and was-often seen on. a Sunday ~ 
morning just - before church time 


Here’s how Mr. Twilley sold his logs — by the load. / 


This depressed the price. Just as 
today we have a surplus of wheat, our 
markets being limited and also sur- 
plus of poetry and short, short stories 
on account of advertisements in the 
papers telling everybody that they 
can work with alittle tuition, so there 
was in the early days a surplus of 
dry wood. Wheat, of course, will keep 
for a long time, poetry not so long, as 
most of it smells from the very start, 
but wood at that time was the only 
thing to sell and had to be ‘‘fire saled” 
no matter what the price. Just as in 
the 1930's the only time we made any 
money was when the binder broke 
down. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury: we could have made more money 
staying at home, but we had to go to 
give the oxen exercise to prevent their 
toenails growing too long. 


Low-priced Firewood 
One dollar and a half was the floor 
-_ price for a load of dry wood delivered 
under the clothes: line in the back 
yard. Cord wood cut green was 
seventy-five cents left in the bush, or 
“one dollar and twenty-five in town, 
stacked and piled. Four-foot cord 
wood that is. It generally had to be 
stacked twice as it invariably fell over 
when the snow began to melt, and 


‘this condition was. so stated in the. 


small print of the contract. I have 
been out as long as twelve hours de- 
livering a cord of green wood after 
many upsets. 

Competition was keen. The supply 
exceeded the demand which kept the 
price from getting off the floor, and 
when I once asked the Methodist 


minister for $1:75 a cord he refused 


to pay it and who could blame him! 


‘Considerably hurt, I took it over to’ 


the Anglican minister and gave it to 


him for nothing and ‘went home. 


bucking wood in order to heat the} 


two-story ice-box he lived in, the only 


kind they seemingly knew how to}' 


build in those days. The reason I did 


not do so was because he was not on} 
\my road home. 
It was at this point that I an- 


nounced that henceforth I would de- 


liver no more wood in town but would | 


stay home and cut a load for seventy- 


five cents and help load to anyone that | 
cared to come to the bush and get it. || 
Two young fellows with sturdy teams 


took me up on it. 


Big Loads 


You would never believe it, uniess} 


you saw it with your very own eyes 
what amount of wooed a man can take 


from the bush when he does have to) 
cut it himself or do all his own load-} 
- ing. When I thought that I had cut} 


enough to load up the two'of them, 
the first one to arrive would take the 
lot and look around for more. . I-soon 
became aware that I could not keep 


both of them going, not with a. Single } 


bitted axe. 


If I was to say that after piling on 
all they possibly could they would) 


pull over to the nearest tree in order 


to get on to the top of the load by; 


climbing said tree and then ask me 
to hand up the lives to them. You 


perhaps would not believe me so I) 
will not say it, anyhow they had no] 


difficulty with hydro or telephone 
wires as there were none at that time, 


Moose and deer began to move off. 
-my place looking, for shelter from: 


winter’s icy blast. . 

One of the men whose name I can- 
not recall. went south in the spring 
and did well as a house-mover. The 
other one went north and worked with 
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- Stampede Helped Build Calgary Exhibition 


i ted Calgary Exhibition and Stam- 
pede has been of great service 
to the livestock producers of the qual- 
ity of the livestock and has been a 
valuable asset to the city of Calgary. 
That is what Rt. Hon. J. G. Gar- 
diner, minister of agriculture, told a 
gathering when ‘he officially opened 
the new $800,000 Agriculture Building 
at. Victoria Park, Calgary, late last 
month. The structure is one of the 
most modern in the nation and can 
accommodate 1,200 nbed of wilaaeecies 
at one time. 
Mr. Gardiner said the Stampede 
side of the annual exhibition has been 
of great value.’ It’s fame is continent- 


‘wide: and has attracted huge crowds, 
-in that way providing abundant funds 


for the agricultural activities. ‘The 


federal government: has money avail- 


‘able to-assist Class A exhibitions, he 
Jsaid; “but; the Calgary association 
never applied for suc aid over the 


_ years until-the- new puilding was-con- 


templated. The federal government 
contributed $200,000 thereto and the 
Alberta government $100,000.° ‘The 
Stampede helped build the Calgary 
Exhibition. 


e ‘The. annual Stampede also revived}. , 
memories of the past, | the minister ‘ 


‘said, the era of the open range when 


the pioneers’ established the founda- 


tion fer the growing livestock indus- 
try. In. the past 2 years. Alberta’s 


livestock population has. more than 


doubled. 


Value of Livestock Sold 


M. E. Hartnett, general manager of 
the exhibition company, stated that 
livestock sales held in exhibition build- 
ings totalled in value over $7,000,000 
in the past ten years. Included in the 


sales were: 10,000 pure-bred bulls and 


also. sheep, hogs and cattle. | In the 
past year alone there were $600,000 
worth of livestock sold. — 


The new building has many unique 


we 


features. The main floor can be made 
into one great auditorium, it can be 
arranged fer an exhibition of one 
breed of cattle, or transformed so as 
to hold cattle, shep, swine and horse 
shows and sales all at the one time. 
All that is necessary so to do is to re- 
arrange moveable panels and pens. 


Ample accommodation is provided 
on the second floor for banquets, meet- 
ings and demonstrations. Dormitories 
for as many as 300 livestock at- 
tendants are provided, with dressing 
rooms, showers and toilets. 


A modern cafeteria is located on the 
ground floor.. There are offices for 


exhibition officials and a special sec- 
‘tion for 4-H club activities, which is 


now receiving special attention, At 


the last sale of 4-H caives around 
sie was realized. 


NEW Jwo-piece headcap 


\A MYPO-SYRINGES 
Z ARE BETTER, COST LESS 


AN IMPROVED TYPE 
Hypo- Syringe with two- 
: sack headcap whick 
~ permits easy. removal of 
Phinger for sterilizing and _ 
cleaning without disturbing 
sytinge parts. 
DELUXE QUALITY 
Heavy CHROME plating, 
shock-proof glass barrel 
easy-to-read graduations, 
fong- woatine expansion 
rubbers and deur tock 
adapter assures you many 
years of trouble-free use. 
COMPARE THESE 
“* < (PRICES! 
10 ec. complete...2..........:.2 
20 cc. complete.:; 
25-cc. complete. ;. 
40. cc, complete... 
Ask for and demand « a 1 VioBin Hype- Syringe 
At Your Local Dealer 


ViOBIN (CANADA) LIMITED 


St. Thomas, Ontario Vancouver, B.C. V-122 


The Best Barga aro 


_In the Farm Publication Field 
> ds the 


FARM & RANCH REVIEW 


~ SPECIAL LOW RATES TO FARM SUBSCRIBERS 


10 Years Ce $1.00 


This special farm rate applies only in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. All others $1.00 per year. 


Subscribers can help by telling their neighbors about this exceptionally 


low rate. 


Qne subscriber writes 
money.” 


: “The Crossword Puzzle alone is worth the 


Send i postal note, or money order to: 


. THE FARM & RANCH REVIEW 


Graphic Arts Building, 
Calgary, Alberta 
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Application Form :-— 


NAME .......... astnseneecseenssenesnnensenansussnesiperiossnernnsnsdussnessuceneteneesnesneenaeners 
BURT ORRICN 3 


Please Mark : 
NEW (J or RENEWAL oO 
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STEAM TRACTORS 

A PICTURE postcard of an oldtime 

steam tractor operating a primi- 
tive threshing machine was received 
from Towler Forre, of Holden, Al- 
berta. This threshing was being 
done in the Peace River district about 
the turn of the century. The tractor 
had to be pulled by horses. The 
straw had to be stacked away by 
manpower. 

Robert Shuler, of Red Deer, Alta., 
also writes about the oldtime tractor, 
pulled by horses. In 1886, when he 
Was a small boy, he saw one -being 
pulled along the road near Ottawa, 
Kansas. The outfit had just forded 
the Marais de Cynes river. 


FAVORS HISTORICAL ARTICLES. 


The Editor : 

It seems to me quite a coincidence 
that you should publish, in your Oc- 
tober issue, a picture of Swift Current 
in 1895 and Fort Macleod in that same 
year, and that I should have been 
living in Swift Current in 1895 and 
am now a resident of Fort Macleod 
since 1928. 

I have an excellent memory and 
the picture of Swift Current is of the 
business section of that date. From 
left to right the stores are McDonald’s 
general store. It was later sold to 
W. Milburn. Centre, Curry Bothers’ 
general store. The third building was 
for a time used as a billiard hall, 
operated by Hill Gregory. Mrs. 


Stewart later. operated a store there 


“and kept boarders. The smaller build- 
ing at the extreme right was the Post 
Office. I remember seeing in the 
Curry Bos., store the mounted heads 
of the last three wild buffalo shot in 
what was then Assiniboia. There was 
a bull, cow and calf. The man who 
shot them was a half-breed, John 
Nolan. He was a frequent visitor at 
our home to chat with my father. 

In the year 1895 of course there 
was the section house, ice-house, 
school, union church, Powells and Mc- 
Neely’s houses all immediately north 
of the C:P.R., facing south and to 
the east of these stores... North of 
the roundhouse, across the tracks, 
Andrew Patterson lived in the C.P.R. 
house for the locomotive foreman. 
Bradshaws and McTaggarts lived in 
this vicinity. There was a row of 
houses south of the railway where 
railroad employees lived. The Curry 
Bros. moved to Innisfail, Alta., after 
selling out to Charles Reid, long-time 
resident of Swift Current. s 

My memory takes me back to 1890 
in Swift Current, and I remember the 
journey from the east. The first 
teacher was a Mrs. Wallace. I he- 
lieve she is buried in the little ceme- 
tery which was near the old church. 
The next teacher was a-Mr. Munro. 
Then we had Miss Glover (sister of 
Mrs. Milburn), Miss Girdwood and 
Miss Peters in that order. Then came 
J. B. Shaw. All this may not be of 
special interest to you, but the old 
picture started a long chain of mem- 
ories — old names of families long 
since forgotten — or perhaps never 
known — by people who today are 
considered Old Timers of that city. I 
prize as priceless those memories of 
that locality at that time, when 
fences simply were not and if you 
went places you either rode your 
horse or buckboard on the trails of 
that era, or you walked. Days that 
are no more! 


= 


\ cLETTERS 10 THE EDITORe £ 


feed .. . economica: 


standing. 
pioneer unless recorded during” his 
time. 


timers. 
selves, needing no embellishment of 
added color or elaboration. — (Mrs:) 
Isabelle Barnwell, Fort Macleod, 
Alta. 


CLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE 


CHRISTMAS CARD SPECIAL 
. OFFER! 


21 Finest-quality Cards, with matching 
envelopes, to select from, for your remem- 
berec frierds at Christmas. Hach Card is 
executed, 


brilliant colors. s 
12 Childrens’ Cards for .50c, 
guaran eed. Home Hygiene Co., P.O. Box 
403, Station A, Toronto, Ont. 


CLEAR FLEXIBLE PLASTIC 
SHEET 


Waterproof, Soft, Light, Tear Resistant. 
Will not dry out or become brittle. 54” 
wide Ideal for Home. and Agricultural 
use, also for making covers for. machinery, 
, 6Qc yard run; minimum order 
Postpaid if cash with order. 
Write Canadian Or- 
ganic. Developments Ltd., 


ING. Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Sh 
hand ,Typewriting, etc. Lessons, 50c. Free 
literature. Canadian ~— Correspondence 
Courses, 1290 Bay Street, Toronto. 


_ HELP WANTED - MALE 
YOUNG MAN “WANTED FOR. LARGE 


18; high-school. education; -to.start in 
warehouse. Excellent prospects for ad- 
vancement. Apply-in own handwriting to 


INSULATION 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
ESTIMATES ! 


Save on your fuel bill by insulating your 
home wih ‘“Inso Mineralized Wool.” 
Home Importing Co. Ltd, 903 - 28rd Ave. 
S.E., Calgary. Bus. 54213, or Res. 448752. 


LIVESTOCK 


YOUR LIVESTOCK COMMISSION 
& MacDONALD, prompt, 

ice. Office ectepbene 55301; 
Residence 440485 or 871738, Calgary, Alta. 


ADAMS, WOOD & WEILLER, LTD., live- 
stock Commission Agents, Alberta Stock- 
Fg vats 55121; Nights: 


WHEREVER AND HOWEVER you_sell 
your milk, you are paid by-test. With 
Jerseys, you know your test will be high. 
Jerseys milk purpeltely too, on less 

production. Economical 
to buy or raise, economical to feed — 
you'll like Jerseys! Full information with- 
out obligation. Canadian’ Jersey Cattle 
Club, 290 Lawrence Avenue West, Toronto, 


let reveals proved plans. 
Mt. Pleasant Road, Toronto 13, Canada. 


- LOST AND FOUND 
BROWN, ‘ 
—Last seen five weeks ago outside city 
limits (Calgary), West 17th Avenue. May 
have been picked up by farm truck. Owner 
sick from worry. Please communicate 
with Mrs. Baur, 6244 - 17A Street South- 
west, Calgary. Phone 563574, Reward. 


MALE DACHSHUND ‘‘Snooks’’ | 


* lication. 


PERSONAL 


NEWLY-WED? ENGAGED? MARRIED? 
Modern informative booklet and literature. 
10c (coin). -Western Distributors, Box 
24-LPR, Regina, : 


ADULTS! BIRTH CONTROL BOOK plus 
modern sex booklet. Both for 25c Latest 
i Confidential, Mailed in plain, 
sealed wrapper. Western Distributors, 
Box 24GR, Regina, Sask 


AUTHORS INVITED TO SUBMIT MSS 
all types (including Poems) for book pub- 
Reasonable terms. Stockwell 
Ltd., England. (Bst. 1898). 


SICKLY? NO PEP? IN PAIN? _ When 
other treatments don’t help —-try Wonder 

Herbal Remedies (Teas and tablets) to 
regain vigorous health, Write for list 1% 

oy Western Distributors, Box 24RPR, 
egina. 


Ilfracombe, 


FREE! Toy and Clothing Cata- 
Novelties. Mrs I. Schaefer Ltd., 
Drummondville, Que. . : 


QUIT SMOKING, CHEWING TOBACCO, 
SNUFF — Easily, quickly, reliable, tested 
remedy. Satisfaction or money refunded. 
Save your health and money! Complete 
treatment, 98. Western Distributors, 
Box 24-WR, Regina. t 


LADIES! NEW IMPROVED DUPREE 


strength). Cotes pills, $5.00. Airmailed. 
Western Distributors. Box 24AR, Regina. 
<evcinapinisginicanlgsinsinpaniiaeaiiectinadelsiciamapeeiansnnteeaneinecermeiniie 


SPRAYERS 


MR. FARMER ! A REMINDER TO YOU ! 
For all field spraying and. pumping equip- 
ment, see the Golden Arrow Sprayers Ltd., 
1439 - 10th Ave. East, Calgary, Alta. 


STAMPS 


WOULD YOU LIKE FREE MAIL from 
all-over the world? Samples, magazines, 
plans to make money by mail, catalogues, 
letters that will intrigue you. Write for 
free details. Box 28, Farm and Ranch Re- 
view. 


STAMMERING 


Stammering Corrected. Helpful booklet 
gives full information. Free copy. Write: 
Wm. Dennison, 553-R Sherbourne St., 
Toronto. z 


MILLARVILLE 4-H BEEF CLUB 


The annual banquet of the Millar- 
ville 4-H Beef Club was held at the 
Priddis Hall on Saturday, Oct. 19, 


householder. 


Hallman’s 


Canada’s first turkey hatchery. 


flock at Acme, Alberta. 


Are you interested in-raising toms that will weigh up to 
40 POUNDS and early-maturing at weights popular to the 


1956. This delicious supper was 
sponsored by the + lees and Millar- 
ville Agriculture Society and served 
by the Westoe W.I.. The guest speak- 
er for the evening was Mr. D. A. 


_Andrew, secretary of the Canadian 


Hereford Association, who gave a talk . 
on his trip to South America. | : 


Awards and prizes were presented 
to the 4-H members by Miles Mc- 
Collister, assistant club leader. The- 
efficiency winner was Bill Jackson: 
who won the J. Barraclough challenge 
trophy. Bill had 443 points out of © 
a possible 500. Walt Jackson was 
second in efficiency and won the Cal- 
gary Power trophy. David Wilde- 
man, who had the club champion, won | 
a Hereford Special, a show cane do- 
nated by McClelland Veterinary Sup- 
plies, and a wallet donated by our 
sponsors. The  home-raised calf 
award, a wallet donated by Riley & 
McCormick, was won by Sharon 
Massie. Sharon also won the second 


‘Hereford Breeders’ Special, the sec- 
“ond McCollister Special and a show 


halter for the best looked after calf at 
home. Garry Schaal won the T. 
Eaton Company grooming kit for the 
pest looked after calf at the achieve- 
ment day. Bill Jackson won the tro- 
phy donated by Mr. E. Hehr. Connie 
Mulder won the first special donated 
by Mr. W. McCollister. Sharon Hunt 
took. the third special donated by Mr. 
McCollister. Billy Winthrop won the 
show halter donated by Williams 
Bros. He also won the Aberdeen- 
Angus Breders’ special. Joan Mulder 
won the magnificent Parslow & De- 
noon trophy for the best peewee calf.. 
The evening was completed with a 
magician act. Charlie King, club lead- 
er was presented with a gift certi- 
ficate from club members for his un- 
failing work with the club. — Walt 
Jackson, news reporter. = : 


| HALLMAN’S TURKEY HATCHERIES LTD. 


1414 - 9th AVENUE EAST, CALGARY, ALTA. 


Phone 54282 


We have an exclusive charter 
on all the eggs from the nationally fameus Brown's turkey 


With the larger hatchery, increased 


volume, and greater efficiency we can now offer you this heavy 
premium strain at prices as low or lower than poults from 
medium weight strains now being imported. 


Turkeys 


With twelve years of intensive breeding in Canada they are : 


broader and heavier and well adapted to Canadian climatic 


conditions and feeds. 


wing banding of poults, and progency testing has played 
important part in developing this superior strain. 


Exclusive 


Family selection through trap nesting, 


the 


The original Brown’s turkeys were imported from Oregon in 
the form of eggs, from what we believe is still the best strain 


Winners 


in the United States today. 


The Brown's winnings, with dressed turkeys, year after year 
at the Royal Winter Fair, 


Toronto, proves their strain the 


leader in the turkey field. 


-BROWN'S ORIGINAL POULTS, $80.00 per 100 
to March 22nd 


BROWN’'S FIRST GENERATION, $75.00 per 
100 to March 22nd 


AFTER MARCH 22nd, $5.00 per 100 higher 


WRITE TODAY!!! 


FREE CATALOGUE AND TIPS ON TURKEY 


% 


RAISING. 


Revolt Brewing — Okanagan Valley 


By W. BEAVER-JONES 


Beise COLUMBIA’S $20,000,000 

fruit industry is at the cross- 
roads. The 3,500-odd growers are 
caught in a price squeeze they fear 
will force many into bankruptcy. In 
fact the solid foundation on which the 
orderly marketing system was built 
17 years ago is Haeeatening: to col- 
lapse. 

A controversy, reminiscent of the 
“cent-a-pound, or on-the-ground” days 
of the depression ’30’s is currently 
sweeping the fruit-growing belt. 

A Penticton ‘ginger group” of 
growers sparked the revolt three 
weeks ago by demanding a Royal 
Commission to investigate ‘all phases 
of the industry from producer to con- 
sumer with emphasis on marketing 
and distribution of the crop”. 

They wanted to know why a 40- 
pound box of wrapped McIntosh 
apples which retailed on the prairies 
for $4.00 to $5.00 a box, brought them 
returns as low as 5ic, 2% and 
half a cent. 

The poor returns on the 1955. crop 
triggered the revolt and the whole 
executive of the marketing organiza- 
tion is threatened with a shake-up. 
Orchardists are aroused as_ they 
haven't been since 1938 when grower 
charges set off a combines investiga- 
tion into their industry; or since deep- 
depression days when they bodily 
blocked freight movements with ‘the 
ery “a cent-a-pound, or  on-the- 
ground”. 

Principals in the drive for a Royal 
Commission are two RCAF veterans, 
John ‘Glass and Herb Corbishley, of 
Penticton. Neither is a “rebel” in the 
fruit industry’s accepted sense. The 
“rebels” are .those opposed _ basi- 
cally -to the principle of ‘controlled 
marketing through the one-desk. sell- 
ing agency as vested in B.C. Tree 
Fruits by the B.C. Fruit Board. 

Fruit growers here say the revolt 
is not against the single marketing 
board but against the people who are 
in charge. One prominent grower 
and packinghouse: manager, Max de- 
Pfyffer, has gone so far as to predict 
the ‘whole regime” of the B.C. Tree 
Fruits board of governors and the 
directors of B.C. Fruit Processors Ltd. 
will be thrown out of"office when the 


British Columbia Fruit Growers’ As-. 


sociation holds. its annual convention 
in Penticton next January. 

B.C.F.G.A. president, Arthur R. 
Garrish, of Oliver, is actively oppos- 
ing a Royal Commission. At Pentic- 
ton, October 9, where the revolt ex- 
ploded, Garrish advised against the 
move on the gounds it might throw 
the investigation into “politics”; 
might upset central selling, and be- 
cause of politics, “it is not probable 
that the producer viewpoint will pre- 
vail.” a 


The growers’ president was howled 
down, and at several other meetings 


he subsequently addressed, the head. 


of the gigantic co-operative, was 
given rough treatment. 


Ginger Group Supported 

On the other hand, James Snowsell, 
chairman of the board of governors of 
B.C. Tree Fruits Ltd., voted in favor 
of the “ginger group”. That type of 
support indicates the trend. The 
Glass-Corbishley motion has set out 
to get action within three months of 
the annual B.C.F.G.A. convention, the 
normal “‘channel’” for such policy-set- 
ting. 

Mr. Snowsell’s support a1k0 scut- 
tles the argument that the grower 
“revolt” is designated at testing effi- 
ciency of B.C. Tree Fruits, than at 
delving into market conditions which 
are beyond B.C.F.G.A. control. 

The nickel-and-less prices growers 
received were for Cee grade small 


‘size (small enough last year to pack 


163 to 180 to a box). They usually 
represent “red ink” to the growers, 
the final blow in successive yéars of 
diminishing returns. Cee grade apples 
are those between 15 and 25 per cent 
‘coloring. Last year, Cees included 
thousands of fancy and extra fancy 
apple graded down because of hail 
markings. Last year’s crop of 
5,537,000 boxes was not excessive. 
But for most growers it failed to pay 
for even the cost of production. It is 
estimated it costs a grower $1.25 to 
produce a box of apples, after or- 
chard, packing and shipping costs are 
taken into consideration. 

Competition from Quebec, Ontario 
and the U.S. particularly; price-sup- 
port policies; depressed prices for U.S. 
soft and tree fruits which compete 
with B.C.; and freight rates are all 
contributing factors influencing BC. 
grower returns. 

Another national economic factor 
pressing hard on individual orchard- 
ists this year is credit restrictions. 
Banks have tightened up their over- 
drafts. One Kelowna bank manager 
admitted he will have to carry most 
of his fruit: growing customers for as 
much as three or four. years until 
they get a good crop or two after the 
recent poor years. 

A large number of growers and 
their wives now have to get outside 
work to keep their orchards until a 
better day, or just to get some money. 
One orchardist estimates that in his 
district, 25 per cent would sell out 
now if they could find a suitable 
buyer. 

Spiralling costs and diminishing 
returns are common to primary pro- 
ducers today, but Okanagan apple 
growers feel they’re at the end of 
their tether. And you may depend 
the entire issue will be given a com- 
plete airing at the B.C.F.G.A.’s an- 
nual convention next January. 
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TUNE-IN AND WIN 


PLAY CFCN's 


In the fabulous Casino 
Carnival Tradition. 


* 


Send in your answer 


with labels from. . 


® Allsweet Margarine 

® Calgary Packers’ wiio°o wicnens’ 
© Palace Bread 

® Dad's Cookies 

@ Alpha Milk 

® Nestle’s Nescafe 


DAILY. 11:05 am. and 1:20 p.m. 
JACKPOT Increases $60 Each Day 


CALGARY 


Prosident Eloctric. ... ve reorten | “COUNT THE PEOPLE” 


can count.on for quality ond service ..~ want you to CONTEST ss 


: 4 “ By. éntering this ; 
“Count The People” and win The Famous President Electric ee are “ite iately Pei hyg sy ain 
‘ PAE atte oscar dart President Teri Sete 
Twins. A President Vacuum Cleaner, complete with attach- Parts of faces: counth: “Enter Sour 
a q count on Bie coupon ia you mee 

s oa s @ sensation e. 
ments, value $159.50 and a President Floor Polisher, com- | Important—se ‘hurry, start today. 
; The earliest entry with the correct 
answer will win the top prize. 


plete with attachments, value $137.50. Totd! Value $297.00. 


WORTH OF’ VALUABLE 


A HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 
lsc MERCHANDISE CERTIFICATES! 


FOLLOW THESE RULES TO WIN... 


1. Count the number of People in the picture (Parts of faces 
count). Enter your count in the space provided on the 
entry coupon, Fill out the-entry form accurately. and 
completely to qualify. Neatness will decide in case of 
ties, 


“Entries from this contest close 12.00 p.m. midnight, Nov. 

26, 1956 Entries from this advertisement post-marked 
after Midnight Nov. 26 will not be considered. Entries 
must be sent through the mail only. : = 


Winners will be announced in this publication as soon as 
possible after Nov. 26, 1956. 


Only one entry per person allowed. Any resident of 
Canada over 18 years is eligible for the Grand Prize. m 
except our employees and their families. 


seceoneaenesOFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK tonanennee 


The decision of the judge will be final, All entries be “COUNT THE PEOPLE" CONTEST 
come the property of President Electric Ltd, C/O PRESIDENT ELECTRIC LIMITED 


| £ 109-115 BLOW BLDG. - 513 8th AVE. W. - CALGARY ALTA. 
AS WELL AS THE “GRAND PRIZE” THERE WILL BE | All Entries to be marked “Count The People Contest.” 


HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS WORTH OF MERCHANDISE 
CERTIFICATES. THE PEOPLE THAT YOU CAN COUNT 
ON WANT YOU TO “COUNT THE PEOPLE.” YOU MAY 
BE A WINNER. 


MAME  cccsseeevas 


eecewcscssves 


PE-42-56.B My Count IS: 


PRESIDENT ELECTRIC LIMITED 
& Beminion Wido Orgenisetlen +--+ Branches Coast Te Coast 


CITY OF TOWN .ccccccecceesecsovcece 


seccccesssecese FRR-1 
enceauss ecencenseaucaneaasense 
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IRREGULAR 
PAGINATION 


IRREGULAR 
PAGINATION 


IRREGULAR 
PAGINATION 


Champs of every weight class! 


Kev 


ewig 


MIR 
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Ex LIBRIS 
UNIVERSITATIS 
ALBERTENSIS 


HERE! NEW TASK-FORCE 
"57 CHEVROLE T TRUCKS | 
The fleet that conquered > 


the Alcan Highway 


With their first steps, new °57 Task-Force trucks 
proved their greatness. Six payload-carrying models, 


~ light-weights, mediums and heavies, roared up the en- © 
tire length of the 1,520 mile Alcan Highway (normally — 


a 72-hour run) in less than 45 hours — and with gas 
mileage ranging up to 20 miles per gallon! 


Chassis components ( frames, steering, suspensions). 
were subjected to twisting, torturous miles of rutted, - 


rough going. Engines and transmissions (including 


- 


PROVED ON THE ALCAN HIGHWAY 


Chevrolet’s new 283-cu.-in. Super Taskmaster V8)’: 
were severely tested over an obstacle course of 
mud and pounding gravel, up towering tone and 
through treacherous washouts. 


An AAA-certified test run — proof that new 1957 
Chevrolet trucks have the- power, performance and 


“stamina to increase hauling efficiency on any job! 


See the Alcan champs in person at vee Chevrolet 
dealer’s! 


UNIVERSITY LIBRA 
UNIVERSITY nr . mn ; . 


